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Tuts is what we call a charming book—a book with a great 
subject or happy mode of treatment, well carried out and com- 
bining the fascination of good pictures, good descriptions, and 
elegant typography. It is an offering of flowers and fruit on 
the altar of the greatest memory, which the heart of modern 
Christianity enshrines. It is the whole history of Luther told 
in pictures, and descriptions of those pictures, followed by a 
connected sketch of the Reformation as it centred in him. 

The work contains forty-eight engravings, divided with re- 
ference to the leading events of his life, or the great features 
of his character, into seven parts. 

The First division embraces the years of his childhood — 
and not uncharacteristically of the German origin of the hook 
presents us as a first picture Martin Luther (such we must here 
call him by anticipation) commencing his distinction, where 
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that of most men ends —“his birth, 11 o’clock at night, No- 
vember 10th, 1483”—the very night, by the bye, of the very 
same month, and about the same hour at which the very hum- 
ble servant of all readers of the Evangelical Review, who pre- 
pares this notice, has put pen to paper. Speaking of Luther’s 
birth, Carlyle says: “In the whole world, that day, there was 
not a more entirely unimportant looking pair of people, than 
this miner and his wife. And yet what were all Emperors, 
Popes, and Potentates, in comparison? There was born here, 
once more, a Mighty Man; whose light was to flame as the 
beacon over long centuries and epochs of the world ; the whole 
world and its history was waiting for this man. It is strange, 
it is great. It leads us back to another Birth-hour, in a still 
meaner environment, eighteen hundred years ago,—of which 
it is fit that we say nothing, that we think only in silence ; for 
what wordsare there! The Age of Miracles past? ‘The age 
of Miracles is forever here !’’! 

In the second picture Master Martin is brought to school, to 
a terrible looking schoolmaster, with a bundle of rods in his 
hand, and with a boy, whom you can almost hear sobbing, 
crouching at the back of his chair. 

In the third, wandering with his little comrades, he comes, 
singing, to the door of Madame Cotta in Eisenach, (1498). 

In a little niche below, his gentle protectress brings him his 
Jute, to win him for a while from his books. 

The Srconp division leads us over his youth, in seven illus- 
trations. 

In the first, Luther is seen in the Library of the University 
of Erfurt, gazing eagerly for the first time, on the whole Bible 
—his hand unconsciously relaxing on a folio Aristotle, as he 
reads (1501). 

Next, the Providence is smiting, with the word. His friend 
Alexis, as they journey, falls dead at his side, by a thunder- 
stroke. ‘I'hen follows the step of a fearful heart — with sad 
face, and the moon in her first quarter, beaming on him like 
that faith in his heart which was yet so far from the full, with 
his heathen poets beneath his arm, he takes the hand of the 
monk who welcomes him to the cloister of the Augustinian 
Eremites, (1505). 

Next the monk receives the solemn consecration to the 
priesthood, and now with the tonsure, the cowl and the rosary, 
barefooted, with the scourge by his side, he agonizes, with 


* On Heroes and Hero- Worship — or Six Lectures by Thomas Carlyle 
New York, 1849. p. 114. 
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macerated body and bleeding heart, at the foot of the crucifix. 
We turn a leaf — he lies in his cell, like one dead —he has 
swooned over the Bible, which he now never permits to leave 
his hand. The door has been burst open, and his friends 
bring lutes, that they may revive him by the influence of the 
only power which yet bound him to the world of sense. Now 
a ray of light shoots in: the Spirit chafing in the body has 
brought him hard by the valley of death — but an old brother 
in the Cloister, by one word of faith gave him power to rise 
from his bed of sickness, and clasp his comforter round the 
neck. With this touching scene, ends this part. 

In the rutrn period, we have illustrations of Luther's ca- 
reer at the University of Wittenberg. 

As a Baccalaureate he is holding philosophical and theologi- 
cal prelections, (1508). ‘Then we have him preaching in the 
Cloister before Staupitz, and the other brethren of his order, 
as a preliminary to appearing in the Castle and city church. 

Luther’s journey to Rome (1510) is shown in four pictures 
grouped on one page. In the first he is starting eagerly on 
his journey to the “holy city”’—in the second, at first view of 
that home of martyrs hallowed by their blood, and not less by 
the presence of the vicar of Christ and vicegerent of God, he 
falls upon his knees, in solemn awe and exultation; in the 
centre he is gazing on the proud and godless Pope Julius, 
riding with pampered cardinals in his train, — and in the last, 
he looks back, and waves over that city, the hand whose bolts 
will yet sink it to that realm—over which, its own inhabitants 
told him, if there was a hell, Rome was certainly built." “To 
conceive of Luther’s emotions on entering Rome, we must 
remember that he was a child of the north who loved priva- 
tion and fasting — who was of a meditative nature, and had 
vowed to the cross of Christ an austere worship. His Christ- 
lanity was of a severe and rigid character. When he prayed 
it was on the stone ; the altar before which he knelt was almost 
invariably of wood; his church was time-worn, and the chas- 
uble of its ministers of coarse wool. Imagine, then, this monk 
— this poor Martin, who walked twelve hundred miles, with 
nothing to support him but coarse bread; think of him sud- 
denly transported to the midst of a city of wonders, of plea- 
sure, of music, and of pagan antiquity. What must have 
been his feelings: he who had never heard any greater sound 
than was made by the falling water of the convent fountain— 


'«So hab ich selbs zu Rom gehort sagen: ist eine Holle, so ist Rom 
larauf gebaut.” 
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who knew no recreation beyond that of his lute, when prayers 
were over, and who knew no ceremony more imposing than 
the induction of an Augustinian monk — how must he have 
been astonished, even scandalized! He had fancied to him- 
self an austere religion—its brow encircled with care, its min- 
isters lying on the hard ground, sating their thirst at heavenly 
founts, dressed as were the Apostles, and treading on stony 
paths with the Everlasting Gospel in their hands. In place of 
this he saw cardinals borne in litters, or on horseback, or in 
earriages, their attire blazing with jewels, their faces shaded by 
canopies, or the plumes of the peacock, and marking their route 
by clouds of dust so dense as completely to veil and hide theit 
attendants. His dreams reverted to those days, when the chief 
of the Apostles, a pilgrim like himself, had only a staff to 
support his weakness. ‘The poor scholar, who, in his child- 
hood had endured so much, and who often pillowed his head 
on the cold ground, now passes before palaces of marble, ala- 
baster columns, gigantic granite obelisks, sparkling fountains, 
villas adorned with gardens, cascades and grottoes! Does he 
wish to pray? He enters achurch, which appears to him a 
little world ; where diamonds glitter on the altar, gold upon 
the ceiling, marble in the columns and mosaic in the chapels. 
In his own country, the rustic temples are ornamented by votive 
flowers laid by some pious hand upon the altar. Is he thirsty ? 
Instead of one of those springs that flow through the wooden 
pipes of Wittenberg, he sees fountains of white marble, as 
large as German houses. Is he fatigued with walking? He 
finds on his road, instead of a modest wooden seat, some an- 
tique, just dug up, on which he may rest. Does he look for 
a holy image? He sees nothing but the fantasies of paganism, 
old deities—still giving employment to thousands of sculptors. 
They are the gods of Demosthenes, and of Praxiteles; the 
festivals and processions of Delos ; the excitement of the forum; 
in a word pagan folly: but of the foolishness of the Cross, 
which St. Paul extols, he appears no where to see either me- 
morial or representation.” * 

‘These are the concessions, and this the apology of a Roman 
Catholic historian, and we permit them to pass together. 

After his return we see Luther with high solemnities created 
Doctor of the Holy Scriptures, Carlstadt as Dean of the The- 
ological Faculty, officiating at his promotion, (1512). This 
era closes, busy in dictating letters, and performing the func 
tions of ‘a Vicar General of the Augustinian Order,’ with which 





' Audin’s Life of Luther. 
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he had been entrusted by Staupitz, (1516). By this office he 
was fitted for that part which he took in giving form to the 
church, when it ere long began to renew its youth like the 
eagle’s. 

We come now to the Reformation itself (1517), the warning 
flash, the storm, and the purified heaven that followed it.— 
This period is embraced in sixteen principal engravings, with 
seven subsidiary ones on a smaller scale. 

The first of these grouped pictures presents four scenes.— 
Below, Luther is refusing, as the Confessor of his people, to 
give them absolution, whilst they exultingly display their t- 
dulgences ; in the centre Luther, nails to the door of the church 
tower the immortal theses—-on the left, Tetzel sells indulgences, 
and commits Luthet’s writing to the flames, and on the right, the 
Wittenberg students are handling his own anti-theses in the 
same unceremonious way. ‘The smoke from both fires rises 
toa centre above the whole, and like the wan image in a 
dream—the swan whose white wings were waving before Huss’ 
dying eyes, is lifting herself unscathed from the flames.—Now 
Luther bends before Cajetan, and then at night, “without shoe 
or stocking, spur or sword,” flies on horseback, through a por- 
tal of Augsburg. The picture that follows is one of great 
beauty, rich in portraits. It represents the dispute at Leipsic 
between Luther and Eck, (1519). In the Hall of the Pleiss- 
enburg the two great chieftains face each other—the one bold, 
cogent, overwhelming—the other sly, full of lubricity, sophis- 
tical and watchful; the one Hercules, the other the Hydra. 
By Luther’s side sits Melanchthon, with the deep lines of 
thought upon his youthful face; at their feet Carlstadt, with 
a book in each hand, with knit brow searches for something 
which his treacherous memory has not been able to retain. In 
the centre of the court Duke George of Saxony listens earn- 
estly to the dispute, till at Luther’s words, that “some Articles 
even of Huss and the Bohemians accorded with the Gospel,” 
he involuntarily exclaimed: “the man is mad.” At his feet 
sits the court-fool, gazing with a puzzled and earnest air at Dr. 
Eck, as though he dreaded remotely that he had in him a dan- 
gerous competitor for his own office. Next we have Luther 
burning the papal bull (1520), then his reception at Worms, 
(1521). ‘These are followed by a double picture: above, Lu- 
ther is preparing by prayer to appear before the Emperor, 
and the Diet; his lattice opens out upon the towers of the 
city, and the calm stars' are shining upon him ; his lute rests 


‘«In the garden at Wittenberg one evening at sunset, a little bird has 
perched for the night: That little bird, says Luther, above it are the stars and 
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by his side, his brow is turned to heaven and his hands clasped 
fervently ; below, he approaches the entrance to the Diet— 
the knight Frundsberg lays a friendly hand upon his shoulder, 
and speaks a cheering word. In the angles of the ornamental 
border appear statues of those two heroes who declared them- 
selves ready with word and sword, if need were, to defend at 
Worms, their “holy friend, the unconquerable Theologian and 
Evangelist”: Hutten rests upon the harp and lifts the sword 
in his right hand; bis brow is crowned with the poets laurel ; 
the brave Sickingen, lifis the shield upon his arm, and holds 
in his right hand the Marshal’s staff. Luther has entered the 
hall—stands before the mighty—and is represented at the mo- 
ment when he throws his whole soul into that “good confess- 
ion,” surpassed in moral grandeur but by one, in the whole 
history of the race. “The Diet of Worms, Luther’s appear- 
ance there on the 17th of April, 1521, may be considered .as 
the greatest scene in modern European History ; the point, in- 
deed, from which the whole subsequent history of civilization 
takes its rise. The world’s pomp and power sits there, on 
this hand: on that, stands up for God’s truth, one man, the 
poor miner Hans Luther’s son. Our petition—the petition of 
the whole world to him was: ‘Free us; it rests with thee; 
desert us not.’ Luther did not desert us. It is, as we say, the 
greatest moment in the Modern History of Men—English Pu- 
ritanism, Englaud and its Parliaments, Americas, and vast 
work these two centuries; French Revolution, Europe and its 
work every where at present: the germ of it all lay there: had 
Luther in that moment done other, it had all been other- 
wise.”! Next follows his arrest on the way, (1521).—Sitting 
in the dress of a knight, his cap hanging on the head of the 
chair, his sword resting at its side, in a quiet chamber of the 
Thuringian castle, we now see him at work on his translation 
of the Bible. But his active spirit prompts him to return to 
his former duties at any risk; with his book resting on the 
pommel of his saddle he rides away from the Wartburg ; meets 
the Swiss students at the hostelry of the Black Bear in Jena, 
who can talk about nothing but Luther, and is recognized by 
them with astonishment, when at Wittenberg they meet him 
in the circle of his friends. 

A new stadium is now reached in this era. The danger 
greater than all outward dangers, that which arises within great 





deep Heaven of worlds; yet it has folded its little wings; gene trustfully to 
rest there as in its home.”—Carty Le. 
* Carlyle Heroes and Hero- Worship. p. 121. 
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moral movements, now begins to display itself. From apply- 
ing the internal remedies well calculated to eradicate the cause 
of disease, men begin to operate upon the surface; instead of 
curing the leprosy they commence scraping off its scales. The 
war against images in the churches commenced ; ‘cut, burn, 
break, annihilate,’ was the cry, and the contest was rapidly 
changing, from a conflict with errors in the human heart, to an 
easy and useless attack on paint and stone. 

A harder struggle, than any to which he had yet been called, 
demands Luther’s energy. He must defend the living truth 
from the false issues into which its friends may carry it. Lu- 
ther arrests the storm against images. The artist places him 
in the centre of a band of iconoclasts in the temple. His 
hand and voice arrest a man who is about climbing a ladder to 
destroy the ornaments of the church. Near him a youth 
holding a chasuble is pausing to hear; on the floor a peasant 
suspends the tearing of a missal ; in the middle of a page, an 
older man, with aheap of sacred vestments beneath him and 
a broken crosier under his foot, half relaxes his hold on the 
viaticum box, and looks scowlingly around. On the extreme 
right of the picture, there is a fine contrast between the fanati- 
cal countenance of a man who has just lifted a heavy ham- 
mer against the statue of a saint, and the placid face which he 
is about to destroy. Carlstadt, with his foot propped upon the 
upper part of a devout old bishop in stone, looks on Luther 
with an expression of impotent wrath. 

The next picture leads us to a calmer scene. Lwuther is in 
his quiet room. His translation of the Bible is growing be- 
neath his hand. By his side, rendering invaluable aid, is Me- 
lanchthon: “Still,” said Luther, “in age, form, and mien, a 
youth: but in mind a Man.” 

This was the time of their first love, when they were per- 
fectly of one spirit, and full of admiration, each of the other’s 
wondrous gifts; when Melanchthon knew no glory on earth 
beyond that of looking upon Luther as his father, and Luther’s 
chief joy was to see and extol Melanchthon, (1523-24). 

Next, as if the artist would lead us through alternate scenes 
of sunshine and tempest, we have Luther preaching in See- 
burg against the Peasant war, (1525) ; a noble picture crowded 
with varied life. ‘Then from revelry, arson, and rapine, we 
are led into a private chapel in the house of the Registrar of 
Wittenberg. The jurist, Apel, and the great painter Cranach, 
stand on either side ; Bugenhagen blesses the plighted troth of 
Luther and Catherine, who kneel before him, she with her 
long hair flowing over her shoulders, and the marriage wreath 
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on her brow, her face meekly and thoughtfully bent down- 
ward ; he holding her right hand in his, his left pressing on his 
heart, and his eyes turned to heaven. (June 13th, 1525). 

From sunshine to storm—Luther’s conference with Zwingle 
on the question of the Sacrament, (Oct. 1-4, 1529). Luther 
had redeemed the Gospel doctrine of the Supper from the gross 
materialism and scholastic refinings of Rome, it was now his 
work to maintain it against the error which violent reaction had 
produced, a hyperspiritualizing, which was driven to so violent 
a resort as confounding the benefits of our Redeemer’s flesh 
with the feebleness of our own. 

It was to save the living body of Christ himself from dis- 
severance, to rescue the Reformation from a tendency toward 
Sect, which an easy perversion of some of its principles might 
cause, that Luther struggled. 

As the Protestant world has receded from the great sacra- 
mental principles which Luther maintained at Marburg, just 
in that proportion has it been torn with internal dissention— 
and just in proportion to its return to them, has there risen a 
more earnest striving towards a consummation of the Saviour’s 
prayer: that all his people might be one. No man in Luther’s 
time, no man since, so harmoniously blended, so kept in their 
due proportion all the elements of a real Reformation. ‘“Lu- 
ther’s character,” says Bengel, “was truly great. All his bro- 
ther Reformers together will not make a Luther. His death 
was an important epocha ; for nothing, since it took place, has 
ever been really added to the Reformation itself.” 

The artist closes this period filly, with the delivery of the 
Augsburg Confession (1530), that great providential act by 
which God, having brought to maturity the leading doctrines of 
the Gospel, gave them currency in the whole world. Thirteen 
years had passed since the truth, like a whisper in a secret place, 
had been uttered at Wittenberg, now it was to ring like a trum- 
pet before the Emperor and his whole realm. “In sighs and 
prayers,” writes Luther from Coburg, “I am by your side. If 
we fall, Christ falls with us—if He fall, rather will I fall with 
him than stand with the Emperor — but we need not fear, for 
Christ overcometh the world.” 

In the engraving, the artist has ranged the Evangelical party 
to the right, the Romish to the left of the spectator, contrary to 
the historical fact he has introduced Melanchthon who stands 
most prominently, with folded arms and care-worn face. Be- 
low him, the Elector John the Constant, clasps his hands in 
silent invocation; behind whom stands George, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, and by his side sits Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
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bracing himself on his sword. In the centre sits Charles, his 
Spanish origin showing itself in his features. Back of his 
seat is embroidered the double-headed, crowned eagle of the 
Empire. A crown with triple divisions, the central one of 
which is surmounted by a small cross, rests on his head — the 
sceptre is in hishand. ‘T'he ermine, crosiers, mitres, cowl, and 
cardinal’s hat mark the party to his right. Before him the 
Chancellor Baier reads the Confession. Around the picture 
are thrown connected Gothic ornaments; in the upper arch of 
which Luther is prostrate in prayer. At its base an angel 
holds in either hand the coat of arms of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, with an intertwining band, on which are traced the 
words from Luther’s favorite Psalm: “I shall not die, but live, 
and declare the works of the Lord.” From the highest point, 
not without significance, rises the Cross, and here this part ap- 
propriately ends. 

The church thus fairly brought toa full self consciousness, 
the FIFTH part, presents us, in four characteristic pictures, the 
results. 

In the first, Luther with all his co-laborers, Christian and 
Jewish around him, labors on that é¢ranslation of which even a 
Jesuit historian speaks thus: ‘“Luther’s translation of the Bible 
is a noble monument of literature, a vast enterprise which 
seemed to require more than the life of man; but which Lu- 
ther accomplished in a few years. ‘The poetic soul finds in 
this translation evidences of genius, and expressions as natural, 
beautiful and melodious as in the original languages. Luther’s 
translation sometimes renders the primitive phrase, with touch- 
ing simplicity, invests itself with sublimity and magnificence, 
and receives all the modifications which he wishes to impart 
to it. It is simple in the recital of the patriarch, glowing in 
the predictions of the prophets, familiar in the Gospels, and 
colloquial in the Epistles. The imagery of the original is 
rendered with undeviating fidelity ; the translation occasional- 
ly approaches the text. We must not then be astonished at 
the enthusiasm which Saxony felt at the appearance of Luth- 
er’s version. Both Catholics and Protestants regarded it an 
honor done to their ancient idiom.”?! 

In the picture, Luther stands between Bugenhagen and 
Melanchthon ; Jonas, Forstensius, Creuziger, and the Rabbins 
are engaged in the effort to solve some difficulty that has risen. 

The second result is shown in a scene in a school-room, in 
which the Catechism has just been introduced, Luther sits 





* Audin’s Luther. Chapt. XXIV. 
Vor. ILL. No. 12. 59 
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in the midst of the children teaching them the first Article of 
the Creed. Jonas is distributing the book among them, and 
in the back ground a number of teachers listen that they may 
learn to carry out this new feature in their calling. 

The third result is shown in the pulpit. Luther had given 
the Bible for all eyes, all times, and all places; he had laid 
the foundation, principles, at the foundation of human thought, 
by introducing the Catechism into the schools; now he recre- 
ates the service of the church. 

In the engraving the artist has grouped, happily, all that is 
associated with the Evangelical service. Luther, in the pulpit, 
is preaching to nobles and subjects, with all the fervor of his 
soul. The font and altar illumined by a flood of sunbeains, 
recall the Sacraments; the organ reminds us of the place 
which the Reformation gave to sacred music, and the alms-box, 
its appeals to sacred pity. 

The fourth picture represents the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper in both kinds; Luther extends the cup to the 
Elector John Frederick, whilst Bugenhagen distributes the 
bread. 

The stxta general division shows us Luther in private 
life. First we have two pictures illustrating his relations to 
his princes. In one he is represented reading from the Bible 
to his devoted friend, the Elector John the Constant; in the 
other, on the sick-bed, he is visited and comforted by the Elec- 
tor John Frederick, (1537). 

Secondly, we have him in his relation to his personal friends. 
In the first picture Luther is sitting for his likeness, to Lucas 
Cranach, in the next he is rousing Melanchthon almost from 
the torpor of death, by the prayer of faith; the third, illustra- 
ting the introduction of the German church music, conducts 
us into Luther’s “Chantry in the House.” With his children 
and friends around him, he is giving voice to the first Evan- 
gelical hymns. The little choir is led by Walter, Master of 
the Electoral Chapel ; on the left stands the chanter, on the 

right, Mathesius. 

Thirdly, we see him in his family. The first picture shows 
him in the enjoyment of all that imparts a charm to saummer— 
with his household and his most familiar friends about him. 
It is a charming scene of innocent festivity which the artist 
here brings before the eye. Under a trellis mantled with vines 
loaded with rich clusters of grapes, the party is assembled, at 
sunset. Luther holds out his hands to his youngest child, who, 
by the aid of his mother, is tottering towards his father with a 
bunch of grapes weighing down his little hands. The oldest 
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boy mounted on a light ladder, hands down the grapes, which 
Madeleine receives in her apron. ‘The third boy is bringing to 
his father a cluster remarkable for iis size; the second son is 
playing with a dog. ‘The ground is covered with melons.— 
One of Luther’s friends plays upon the flute, another sketches 
a basket of beautiful fruit; two of them sit beneath the arbor, 
and two others wander in the garden in friendly converse.— 
Through an arch in the wall the river is seen winding quietly 
along, under the last rays of the declining sun. What a 
change from the time of scourging before the crucifix! 

As a counterpart to this scene, we next have Luther at 
Christmas in the family circle. This is a picture that touches 
the heart. The Christmas tree blazes in all its glory in the 
centre; the tapers imparting a new ravishment to those incon- 
ceivable fruits, trumpets, horses, cakes and doll-babies, which 
only.Cbristmas trees can bear. On Luther’s lap kneels his 
youngest child, clasping him round the neck. Ils little night 
cap and slip and bare feet show that it has been taken from 
its bed to see the wonderful sight. On Luther’s shoulder, and 
clasping his hand in hers, leans Catherine, with the light of 
love, which can beam only from the eye of a devoted wife 
and mother, shining upon him. The oldest boy, under Me- 
lanchthon’s direction, is aiming at an apple on the tree, with a 
crossbow — recalling to our mind that charming letter which 
his father wrote him from Coburg, when he was only four 
years old, in which among the glories of that mystical garden, 
meant for all good boys, among apples and pears, and ponies 
with golden bits and silver saddles, crossbows of silver were 
not forgotten. 

At the table “Muhme Lehne” is showing a book of pictures 
to the second boy ; the third boy clasps his father’s knee with 
one hand, in which, however, he manages to hold a string also 
by which he has been drawing along a knight in full armor, 
on horseback, and with the other hand holds up a hobby horse. 
Madeleine is holding up, in extacy, the little angel which always 
stands apeak of all orthodox Christmas trees. Her doll by 
her side is forgotten —the full light from the wee is on her 
happy face —on which, however, there is an air of thought, 
something more of heaven than is wont to be upon the face 
of a child. 

As we think upon the obvious meaning of the artist in her 
attitude and occupation, the heart grows, not wholly unpre- 
pre for the next and last of these family scenes. Luther 
cneels by the coffin of this same lovely daughter. The strug- 
gle is over; a holy serenity illumines his face. He has given 
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her back, with no rebellious murmur, to her God. ‘To those 
who have contemplated the character of Luther only in his 
public life, it might appear strange to assert that there never 
was a heart more susceptible than his to all that is tender in 
human emotion, or melting in human sympathies. ‘The man 
who, whilst he was shaking to its foundation the mightiest 
dominion the world ever saw, remained unshaken, was in his 
social and domestic life a perfect example of gentleness.— 
“Perhaps no man of so humble, peaceable disposition ever 
filled the world with contention. We cannot but see that he 
would have loved privacy, quiet diligence in the shade; that 
it was against his will he ever became a notoriety.” — “They 
ert greatly who imagine that this man’s courage was ferocity— 
no accusation could be more unjust. A most gentle heart 
withal, full of pity and love, as indeed the truly valiant heart 
ever is. I know few things more touching than those soft 
breathings of affection, soft as a child’s or a mother’s, in this 
great wild heart of Luther. Luther to a slight observer might 
have seemed a timid, weak man; modesty, affectionate shrink- 
ing tenderness the chief distinction of him. It is a noble 
valor which is roused in a heart like this, once stirred up into 
defiance; all kindled into a heavenly blaze.”* How open 
his heart was to those influences which sanctify whilst they 
sadden, he showed on the death of Elizabeth, his second child, 
in infancy: ‘My little daughter is dead. I am surprised how 
sick at heart she has left me; a woman’s heart, so shaken am 
I. I could not have believed that a father’s soul would have 
heen so tender toward his child.” —“1 can teach you what it 
is to be a father, especially a father of one of that sex which 
far more than sons has the power of awakening our most tender 
emotions.” Yet more touching was that event to which our 
artist has consecrated this picture. Madeleine, his third child, 
and second daughter, died in September 1542, in the four- 
teenth year of her age—four years before her father. “Luther 
hore this blow with wonderful firmness. As his daughter lay 
very ill, he exclaimed, as he raised his eyes to heaven, ‘I love 
her much, but, O my God! if it be thy will to take her hence, 
I would give her up to thee without one selfish murmur.’ One 
day she suffered violent pain: he approached her bed, and 
taking hold of her small thin hands, pressed them again and 
agitin to his lips. ‘My dearest child, ny own sweet and good 
Madeleine, I know you would gladly stay with your father 
here; but in heaven there is a better Father waiting for you 


' Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship. p 125. 
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You will be equally ready to go to your Father in heaven, will 
you not?’ ‘O yes, dear father,’ answered the dying child, ‘let 
the will of God be done.’ ‘Dear little girl,’ he contined, ‘the 
spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” He walked to and fro 
in agitation, and said, ‘Ah yes! I have loved this dear child 
too much. If the flesh is so strong what becomes of the spirit ?” 
Turning to a friend who had come to visit him: ‘See,’ said 
he, ‘God has not given such good gifts these thousand years to 
any bishop as He has to me. We may glorify ourselves in 
the gifts of God. Alas! I feel humbled that I cannot rejoice 
now as I ought to do, nor render sufficient thanks to God. I 
try to lift up my heart from time to time to our Lord in some 
little hymn, and to feel as I ought to do.’—‘ Well, whether we 
live or die, in either case, we are the Lord’s.’ 

The night before Madeleine’s death, her mother had a dream, 
in which she saw two fair youths beautifully attired, who came 
as if they wished to take Madeleine away with them, and con- 
duct her to be married. When Melanchthon came the next 
morning and asked the lady how it was with her daughter, 
she related her dream, at which he seemed frightened, and re- 
marked to others, ‘that the young men were two holy angels, 
sent to carry the maiden to the true nuptials of a heavenly 
kingdom.’ She died that same day. When the last agony 
came on, and the countenance of the young girl was clouded 
with the dark hues of approaching death, ber father threw him- 
self on his knees by her bedside, and with clasped hands, 
weeping bitterly, prayed to God that he would spare her. Her 
consciousness ceased, and resting in her father’s arms she 
breathed her last. Catherine, her mother, was in a recess of 
the room, unable, from excess of grief, to look upon the death 
bed of her child. Luther softly laid the head of his beloved 
one upon the pillow, and repeatedly exclaimed: ‘Poor child, 
thou hast found a Father in heaven. O my God! let thy will 
be done.’ Melanchthon then observed that the love of parents 
for their children, was an itnage of the divine love impressed 
on the hearts of men. God loves mankind no less than pa- 
rents do their children.’ 

On the following day she was interred. When they placed 
her on the bier, her father exclaimed, ‘My poor, dear little 
Madeleine, you are at rest now.’ The workman had made 
the coffin somewhat too small. “Thy couch here, said Luther, 
‘is narrow ; but oh! how beautiful is that on which thou rest- 
est above!’ Then looking long and fixedly at her, he said, 
‘Yes, dear child, thou shalt rise again, shalt shine as the stars, 
yes, like the sun. . . [am joyful in spirit; but oh, how sad 
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in the flesh! It is a strange feeling, this, to know she is so 
certainly at rest, that she is happy, and yet to be so sad.’— 
When the body was being lowered into the grave, ‘Farewell,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘Farewell, thou lovely star, we shall meet 
again.’ 

The people in great crowds attended the funeral, showing 
the deepest sympathy with his sorrow. When the bearers 
came to his house and expressed their sorrow, he replied, ‘Ah, 
grieve no more for her, I have given to heaven another angel. 
Oh! that we may each experience such a death : such a death 
i would willingly die this moment.’ ‘True,’ said a bystander, 
to whom Luther replied, “Flesh is flesh, and blood is blood. 
But there may be joy in the heart, whilst there is sorrow in 
the countenance. It is the flesh that weeps and is afflicted.’ 
At the grave the language of condolence was offered. ‘We 
know how you suffer.,-—‘Thanks for your sympathy,’ said he, 
‘but L am not sad—my dear angel is ia heaven.’ 

Whilst some laborers were singing at the grave the words 
‘Lord remember not our sins of old,’ — he was heard to sigh : 
‘No, gracious Lord; nor our sins of to-day, nor of times to 
come.’ 

When the grave-digger threw the earth on the coffin, ‘Fix 
your eyes,’ said Luther, ‘on the resurrection of the flesh ; 
heaven is my daughter’s portion — body and soul —all is the 
arrangement of God in his providence. Why should we re- 
pine? Is it not His will that is accomplished? We are the 
children of eternity. I have begotten a child for heaven.’ 

On returning from the burial, he said, amongst other things, 
‘The fate of our children, and above all, of girls, is ever a 
cause of uneasiness. I do not fear so much for boys; they 
can find a living any where, provided they know how to work. 
But it is different with girls; they, poor things, must search 
for employment, staff in hand. A boy can enter the schools, 
and attain eminence, but a girl cannot do much to advance 
herself; and is easily led away by bad example, and is lost. 
Therefore, without regret, I give up this dear one to our Lord.’ 

This affliction struck Luther to the heart. He looked upon 
it as an admonition of heaven: it was another thunderbolt. 
The first had taken from him the friend of his youth, Alexis: 
the second snatched from him an idolized child, the joy of his 
old age. From this period, all his letters are tinged with 
melancholy: the raven wing of death was ever flapping in 
his ear. On receiving a letter from the Elector, who wished 
him many years of long life, he shook his head mournfully, 
and iu reply to his friend wrote: “I'he pitcher has gone too 
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often to the well ; it will break at last.’ One day, while preach- 
ing, he drew tears from his audience, by announcing to them 
his approaching death. “The world is tired of me,” said he, 
“and I am tired of the world; soon shall we be divorced—the 
traveler will soon quit his lodging.” 

Soon after her death, he wrote to a friend: “Report has, no 
doubt, informed you of the transplanting of my daughter to 
the kingdom of Christ; and although my wife and I ought 
only to think of offering up joyful thanks to the Almighty for 
her happy end, by which she has been delivered from all the 
snares of the world; nevertheless, the force of natural affec- 
tion is so great, that I cannot forbear indulging in tears, sighs, 
and groans; say rather my heart dies within me. I feel en- 
graven on my inmost soul, her features, words, and actions; 
all that she was to me, in life and health, and on her sick bed 
—my dear, my dutiful child. The death of Christ himself 
(and oh! what are all deaths in comparison?) cannot tear her 
away from my thoughis, as it should. She was, as you know, 
so sweet, so amiable, so full of tenderness.” 

‘*When the coffin had been covered with earth, a small tomb- 
stone was placed over it, on which was the name of the child, 
her age, the day of her death, and a text of Scripture. Some- 
time after, when Luther could apply himself to labor, he com- 
posed a Latin inscription, which was carved upon a monu- 
mental slab: and which breathes a spirit of subdued melan- 
choly, and resignation, to God’s will : 


“Dormio cum Sanctis hic Magdalena, Lutheri 
Filia, et hoc strato tecta quiesco meo ; 
Filia mortis eram, peccati semine nata, 


Sanguine sed vivo Christe redempta tuo.” 


[I Magdeleine the daughter of Luther, sleep here with the 
saints, and covered rest on this my couch. I was a child of 
death, born of sinful seed, but redeemed, O Christ, by thy 
blood, I live. ] 


“We looked,” says Audin, the Romish historian, who, ani- 
mated by a strange enthusiasm for the great opposer of his 
church, followed his footsteps as a pilgrim, —“we looked for 
this tomb in the cemetery at Wittenberg, but could not find 
it.” The mild, regular features, the gentle eyes, the broad 
forehead, the flowing hair, and womanly repose, which the 
picture’ of this child presents, are all in keeping with the im- 








‘ This portrait is given in Juncker’s interesting work on the medals &c. of 
the Reformation. 
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age which her father’s grief has impressed upon the heart; 
and though the searcher lodks in vain for the stone which 
marks her lowly resting place, her memory shall dwell sweetly 
in the heart of the world, with that of her more than ilustrious 
father, to the end of time. 

The next two pictures illustrate Luther’s strength of charac- 
ter while in personal jeopardy. ‘The first represents Luther 
and Kohlhase — the second, Luther among the dying and the 
dead, during the plague. The last three pictures present the 
closing scenes of his life — his journey to Mansfeld, his death 
and burial. 

In addition to the descriptive matter that accompanies each 
picture, we have “Historical Sketches” by Gelzer. First we 
have an introduction, and then four sketches. The first sketch 
presents the preparation and ground-work of the Reformation 
—the Reformation before Luther, and the great work which 
took place in him before he came forth to the world. The 
second sketch embraces the contest with Rome; the third, 
“Reformation and Revolution ;” the last, the Reformer and 
his work. 

The whole work is worthy of a reissue in this country, and 
will form a real gift book of the Reformation. There was one 
picture promised us, which we would fain have had, but which 
is not given. It is one which connects itself with the Provi- 
dence of God watching over the ashes of his servant, whose 
body He had protected in life. Luther had been “taken from 
the evil to come.” The year after his death Wittenberg was 
filled with the troops of Charles V., many of whom were full 
of intense hate to the great Reformer. One of the soldiers 
gave Luther’s effigies in the Castle-church two stabs with his 
dagger. The Spaniards earnestly solicited their Emperor to 
destroy the tomb, and dig up and burn the remains of Luther, 
as this second Huss could not now be burned alive. ‘To this 
diabolical proposition the Emperor sternly replied: “My work 
with Luther is done, he has now another judge, whose sphere 
I may not invade. I war with the living, not with the dead.” 
And when he found that the effort was not dropped, to bring 
about this sacrelegious deed, he gave orders that any violation 
of Luther’s tomb should be followed by the death of the of- 
fender.!. This same Charles died a Lutheran on the great 
central doctrine of justification by faith. May we not hope 
that after the warfare of life, they have reached a common 
consummation? 





‘ Bayle’s Dictionary, (H.H.). Juncker’s Guldene und Silberne Ehren 
Gedachtniss Lutheri. Franckf. und Leipz. 1706. p. 281. 
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It is a hopeful thing that the German heart, through all re- 
ligious and civil convulsions, has remained true to the memory 
of Luther. Romanists have emulated Protestants in his praise ; 
Rationalists have seemed to venerate him whilst they were la- 
boring to undo his work. 

Afier three centuries of birth-throes, Germany feels that she 
has given to the world no second Luther. The womb ef Time 
bears such fruit but once in thousands of years. 

“In such reverence do I hold Luther,” says Lessing, “that 
I rejoice in having been able to find some defects in him ; for 
I have, in fact, been in imminent danger of making him an 
object of idolatrous veneration. ‘The proofs, that in some things 
he was like other men, are to me as precious as the most daz- 
zling of his virtues.” ‘What a shame,” says Hamann (1759), 
“to our times, that the spirit of this man, who founded our 
church, so lies beneath the ashes. What a power of eloquence, 
what a spirit of interpretation, what a prophet!” —“We are 
not able to place ourselves even up to the point from which 
he started.” 

“He created the German language,” says Heine. “He was 
not only the greatest, but the most German man of our his- 
tory. In his character all the faults and all the virtues of the 
Germans are combined on the largest scale. Then he had 
qualities which are very seldom found united, which we are 
accustomed to regard as irreconcilable antagonisms. He was, 
at the same time, a dreamy mystic and a practical man of ac- 
tion. His thoughts had not only wings, but hands. He spoke 
and he acted. He was not only the tongue bat the sword of 
his time. When he had plagued himself all day long with 
his doctrinal distinctions, in the evening he took his flute and 
gazed at the stars, dissolved in melody and devotion. He 
could be soft as a tender maiden. Sometimes he was wild as 
the storm that uproots the oak, and then again, he was gentle 
as the zephyr that dallies with the violet. He was full of the 
most awful reverence and of self-sacrifice in honor of the Holy 
Spirit. He could merge himself entire in pure spirituality. 
And yet he was well acquainted with the glories of this world, 
and knew how to prize them. He wasa complete man, I 
would say an absolute man, one in whom matter and spirit 
were not divided. ‘To call him a spiritualist, therefore, would 
be as great an error as to call him a sensualist. How shall I 
express it? He had something original, incomprehensible, 
miraculous, such as we find in all providential men — some- 
thing invincible, spirit-possessed.” 


Vor. ILL. No. 12. 60 
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“A fiery and daring spirit,’ Menzel calls him. “A hero in 
the garb of a monk.” 

But the most interesting testimony is that borne by F'reder- 
ick Schlegel ; interesting not only because of the greatness of 
its source, but because based on a thorough knowledge of the 
person of whom he speaks, because uttered by a devoted and 
conscientious Romanist, and accompanied hy such remarks as 
to show, that deep as is his admiration of Luther, be has, in 
no respect, been blinded by it. We will give extracts from his 
three great works on “the History of Literature,” on “Modern 
History,” and on the “Philosophy of History.” 

“T have already explained in what way the poetry and art 
of the middle age were lost, during the controversies of the 
sixteenth, and how our language itself became corrupted.— 
There was one instrument by which the influx of barbarism 
was opposed, and one treasure which made up for what had 
been lost—I mean the German translation of the Bible. It is 
well known to you, that all true philologists regard this as the 
standard and model of classical expression in the German lan- 
guage; and that not only Klopstock, but many other writers 
of the first rank, have fashioned their style, and selected their 
phrases according to the rules of this version. It is worthy of 
notice, that in no other modern language bave so many Bibli- 
cal words and phrases come into the use of common life as in 
ours. I perfectly agree with those writers, who consider this 
circumstance as a fortunate one; and I believe that from it 
has been derived nota little of that power, life, and simplicity, 
by which, I think, the best German writers are distinguished 
from all other moderns. The Catholic, as well as the modern 
Protestant scholar, has many things to find fault with in this 
translation ; but these, after all, regard only individual passages. 
In these later times, we have witnessed an attempt to render a 
new and rational translation of the Bible an instrument of 
propagating the doctrines of the illuminati; and we have seen 
this too much even in the hands of Catholics themselves. But the 
instant this folly had blown over, we returned, with increased 
affection, to the excellent old version of Luther. He, indeed, 
has not the whole merit of producing it. We owe to him, 
nevertheless, the highest gratitude for placing in our hands 
this most noble and manly model of German expression. Even 
in his own writings he displays a most original eloquence, sur- 
passed by few names that occur in the whole history of litera- 
ture. He had, indeed, all those qualities which fit a man to be 
a revolutionary orator. This revolutionary eloquence is man- 
ifest, not only in his half-political and business writings, such 
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as the Address to the Nobility of the German Nation, but in 
all the works which he has left behind him. In almost the 
whole of them, we perceive the marks of mighty internal con- 
flict. ‘T'wo worlds appear to be contending for the mastery 
over the mighty soul of this man, so favored by God and na- 
ture. Throughout all his writings there prevails a struggle 
between light and darkness, faith and passion, God and him- 
self. The choice which he made —the use to which he de- 
voted his majestic genius—these are subjects upon which it is 
even now quite impossible for me to speak, so as to please you 
all. As to the intellectual power and greatness of Luther, 
abstracted from all consideration of the uses to which be ap- 
plied them, I think there are few, even of his own disciples, 
who appreciate him highly enough. His coadjutors were 
mostly mere scholars, indolent and enlightened men of the 
common order. It was upon him and his soul that the fate of 
Europe depended. He was the man of his age and nation.”! 

Let us hear another expression of the opinion of this great 
man. ‘That the Reformation did not at its very commence- 
ment become a revolution of this kind, we are chiefly indebted 
to Luther, (a revolution in which war and the flames of popu- 
lar passion took their own destructive course). He it was who 
thus gave permanency to the Reformation. Had not Luther 
opposed with all his power the dangerous errors into which 
some of his adherents at the very first fell; had these fanatical 
doctrines of universal equality, and of the abolition of all tem- 
poral authority as a thing superfluous in the new state of things, 
obtained the upper hand; had the so called Reformation of 
faith and of the church become wholly and entirely a political 
and national revolution ; in that case, the first shock of civil 
war would have been incontestably more terrific and more 
universal ; but it would, probably, when the storm had blown 
over, have subsided of itself, and a return to the old order of 
things would have ensued. ‘The princes in particular were 
indebted to Luther for having contributed so vigorously to stifle 
the flames of rebellion ; and he must thereby have gained con- 
sideration even among those who disapproved of his doctrines 
and proceedings. His personal character in general was ex- 
cellently adapted to consolidate and perpetuate his party.— 
The great energy, which gave him such a decided preponder- 
ance over all who codperated with him, preserved as much 
unity as was at all possible in such a state of moral ferment. 
With whatever passionate violence Luther may have expressed 





' Lectures on the History of Literature. New York. 1841. p. 348-350. 
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himself, he nevertheless, in his principles and modes of think- 
ing, preserved in many points the precise medium that was 
necessary to keep his party together as a distinct party. Had 
he at the first beginning gone further, had he sanctioned the 
fanaticism adverted to above, the whole affuir would then have 
fallen sooner to the ground. The very circumstance, that he 
did not at first secede from the ancient faith more than he did, 
procured him so many and such important adherents, and gave 
such strength to his party. He was undeniably gifted with 
great qualities — Luther’s eloquence made him a man of the 
people ; his principles, however, despite his passionate ex- 
pression of them, remained, nevertheless, in essentials, both 
with regard to political subjects and to matters of faith, within 
certain limits; and joined to that circumstance, the very ob- 
stinacy which his friends complained of, consolidated and 
united the new party and gave it permanent strength.”* 

With some extracts from the “Philosophy of History,” by 
the same distinguished author, we shall close theee illustra- 
tions. 

“In the first place, as regards the Reformation, it is evident 
of itself, that aman who accomplished so mighty a revolution 
in the human mind, and in his age, could have been endowed 
with no ordinary powers of intellect, and no common strength 
of character. Even his writings display an astonishing bold- 
ness and energy of thought and language, united with a spirit 
of impetuous, passionate and convulsive enthusiasm. The 
opinion, as to the use which was made of these high powers of 
genius, must, of course, vary with the religious principles of 
each individual; but the extent of these intellectual endow- 
ments themselves, and the strength and perseverance of char- 
acter with which they were united, must be universally ad- 
mitted. Many who did aot afterwards adhere to the new opin- 
ions, still thought, at the commencement of the Reformation, 
that Luther was the real man for his age, who had received a 
high vocation to accomplish the great work of regeneration, 
the strong necessity of which was then universally felt. If at 
this great distance of time, we pick out of the writings of this 
individual many very harsh expressions, nay, particular words 
which are not only coarse but absolutely gross, nothing of any 
moment can be proved or determined by such selections. , In- 
deed the age in general, not only in Germany, but in other 
very highly civilized countries, was characterized by a certain 
coarseness in manners and language, and by a total absence of 


* Lectures on Modern History. London. 1349. p. 169. 
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all excessive polish and over-refinement of character. But 
this coarseness would have been productive of no very destruc- 
tive effects ; for intelligent men well knew that the wounds of 
old abuses lay deep, and were ulcerated in their very roots ; 
and no one, therefore, was shocked if the knife destined to 
amputate abuses, cut somewhat deep. It was by the conduct 
of Luther and the influence which he thereby acquired, that 
the Reformation was promoted and consolidated. Without 
this, Protestantism would have sunk into the lawless anarchy 
which marked the proceedings of the Hussites, and to which the 
war of the peasants rapidly tended ; and it would inevitably have 
been suppressed, like all the earlier popular commotions,— 
for under the latter form, Protestantism may be said to have 
sprung up several centuries before. None of the other heads 
and leaders of the new religious party had the pdwer, or were 
in a situation to uphold the Protestant religion ; its present ex- 
istence is solely and entirely the work and the deed of one 
man, unique in his way, and who holds unquestionably a con- 
spicuous place in the history of the world. Much was staked 
on the soul of that man, and this was in every respect a 
mighty and critical moment in the annals of mankind and the 
march of time.” 

It will, perhaps, not be wholly a thankless work to add here 
some of the attestations of distinguished men of every shade 
of opinion, and in the most varied positions, which demon- 
strate how profound and many-sided was that character which 
left so great an impress on them all. 

“Martin Luther,” says Dr. Bancroft, “a man of the most 
powerful mind and intrepid character, who persisted resolutely 
in his defence of Christian liberty and Christian truth; and 
by the blessing of God he triumphed over all opposition. His 
name is identified in every country with the reformed religion, 
and will be venerated andesteemed in every subsequent age, 
by all who prize religious freedom, and set a value on religious 
privileges.” 

This is the language of a Congregational Unitarian, in New 
England. Let us hear from a high church English Bishop, 
eminent for all that intellect can confer, a testimony no less 
strong: ‘Martin Luther’s life,” says Bishop Atterbury, “was 
a continued warfare. He was engaged against the united 
forces of the Papal world, and he stood the shock of them 
bravely, both with courage and success. He was a man certainly 





* Sermons on Doctrines &c. which Christians have made the subject of 
controversy. By Aaron Bancroft, D.D. Worcester, 1822. Serm. XI. 
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of high endowments of mind, and great virtues. He had a 
vast understanding, which raised him to a pitch of learning 
unknowa to the age in which he lived. His knowledge in 
Scripture was admirable, his elocution manly, and his way of 
reasoning, with all the subtility that the plain truths he deliv- 
ered would bear. His thoughts were bent always on great de- 
signs, and he had a resolution to go through with them, and 
the assurance of his mind was not to be shaken, or surprised. 
His life was holy, and when he had leisure for retirement, se- 
vere. His virtues were active chiefly, and social, and not 
those lazy sullen ones of the cloister. He had no ambition, 
but in the service of God; for other things, neither his enjoy- 
ments nor wishes ever went higher than the bare conveniences 
of living. If, among this crowd of virtues, a failing crept in, 
we must rerember that an apostle himself had not been ir- 
reproachable ; if in the body of his doctrine, a flaw is to be 
seen, yet the greatest lights of the Church, and in the purest 
times of it, were, we know, not exact in all their opinions. 
Upon the whole, we have certainly great reason to break out 
in the language of the prophet, and say, “How beautiful on 
the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth glad tidings.”? 


Bayle, prince of sceptics, has devoted an article of his great 
Dictionary to a defence of Luther’s character from the false- 
hoods which have been published concerning him. His slan- 
derers, Bayle says, have had no regard to probability or the 
rules of their own art. “His greatest enemies cannot deny 
but that he had eminent qualities, and history affords nothing 
more surprising than what he has done: for a simple Monk to 
be able to give Popery so rude a shock, that there needed but 
such another entirely to overthrow the Romish Church, is 
what we cannot sufficiently admire.”* 


Archbishop Tennison, of the Church of England, says: 
“Luther was indeed a man of warm temper, and uncourtly 
language: but (besides that he had his education among those 
who so vehemently reviled him) it may be considered, whether 
in passing through so very rough a sea, it was not next to im- 
possible for him not to beat the insulting waves till they foamed 
again. Erasmus tells us, “That he perceived, the betier any 





‘ Atterbury’s vindication of Luther (1687). Burnet in his History of his 
own times regards this vindication as one of the most able defences of the 
Protestant religion. Atterbury on his trial, appealed to this book to excul- 
pate himself from the charge of a secret leaning to Popery. 

* Bayle’s Histor. and Critic. Dictionary. Translated by Maizeaux. Lon- 
don. 1736. Vol. ILL. p. 934. 937. 
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man was, the more he relished the writings of Luther ;’! that 
his very enemies allowed him to be a man of good life; that 
he seemed to him to have in his breast certain eminent Evan- 
gelical sparks; that it was plain that some condemned things 
in Luther’s writings, which in Augustine and Bernard passed 
for pious and orthodox.”’* 

Bishop Kidder, in the same interesting collection from which 
we have just quoted, alludes to the “Confessions of Adver- 
saries,”” which Bellarmine had presented as the thirteenth mark 
of the church. This weapon he turns against the great Romish 
author: “As for Martin Luther, whatever the Romanists say 
of him now, yet certain it is that Erasmus, who I hope will 
pass with Cardinal Bellarmine for a Catholic, who lived in his 
time, gives a better account of him. In his letter to the Car- 
dinal of York, speaking of Luther, he says:* ‘His life is ap- 
proved by all men, and this is no slight ground of prejudice 
in his favor, that such was the integrity of his morals, that his 
enemies could find nothing to reproach him with.’ Again, in 
a letter to Melanchthon:* ‘All men among us approve the 
life of Luther.’ ”’s 

Even Bossuet the terrible eagle of Meaux, is obliged, at the 
beginning of his ferocious assault on Protestantism, to concede 
something in regard to Luther’s gifts: “In the time of Luther, 
the most violent rupture, and greatest apostacy occurred, which 
had perhaps ever been seen in Christendom. The two parties, 
who have called themselves reformed, have alike recognized 
him asthe author of this new Reformation. It is not alone 
his followers, the Lutherans, who have lavished upon him the 
highest praises. Calvin frequently admires his virtues, his 
magnanimity, his constancy, the incomparable industry which 
he displayed against the Pope. He is the trumpet, or rather 
he is the thunder — he is the lightning which has roused the 
world from its lethargy : it was not so much Luther that spoke 
as God whose lightnings burst from his lips. 

And it is true, he had a strength of genius, a vehemence in 
his discourses, a living and impetuous eloquence which en- 
tranced and ravished the people.”’® 





' Erasm. Epist. ad Albert. Episc. &c. pp. 584, 585. 

2 Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church examined and refuted. London. 1840, 
p. 251 

3 Erasm. Ep. Lib. XI. Ep. 1. 

4Ep. Lib. VII. Ep. 43. 

> Bellarmine’s Notes Examined &c. p. 312. 


6(Euvres de Bossuet. (Histoire des Variations.) Paris. Didot Fréres. 
1847. Vol. IV. p.9. 
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The judgment of Bower in regard to Luther, is, on the 
whole, the most discriminating which had appeared in the 
English language up to his time. “In the personal character 
of Luther, we discern many qualities calculated to enable him 
to discharge with success the important duty to which he was 
called. A constitutional ardor for devotion, a boundless thirst 
of knowledge, and a fearless zeal in communicating it, were 
prominent characteristics of this extraordinary man. An un- 
wearied perseverance in theological research, led him to detect 
errors, and to relinquish step by step, many of his early opin- 
ions. In all situations Luther is the same, pursuing indefati- 
gably the knowledge of the word of God, and never scrupling 
to avow his past mistakes, whenever the Confession could fa- 
cilitate the inquiries or confirm the faith of others. It was in 
vain that the head of the church and the chief of the German 
empire combined to threaten and proscribe him — he braved 
with equal courage the very lance of either power, and con- 
tinued to denounce, with an unsparing hand, the prevalence 
of corruption. In no single instance did he seek to turn to his 
personal advantage, his distinctions and the influence attached 
to them. How few individuals would have possessed Luther’s 
power without making it subservient to the acquisition of rank 
or honors? All these were disdained by him, and his mind 
remained wholly occupied with the diffusion of religious truth. 
Even literary fame had no attractions for him. The improve- 
ment of the condition of his fellow creatures was the object, 
which with him superseded every other consideration. No 
temptation of ambition could remove him, in his days of ce- 
lebrity, from his favorite University of Wittenberg. While his 
doctrine spread far and wide, and wealthy cities would have 
been proud to receive him, Luther clung to the spot where he 
discharged the duty of a teacher, and to the associates whom 
he had known in his season of humility. The freedom of his 
language in treating of the conduct of the great, arose partly 
from his constitutional ardor, and partly from an habitual im- 
pression of the all-powerful claims of truth. The lofty attitude, 
so often assumed by him, is not therefore to be attributed to 
pride or vanity. In treating of the Scriptures, he considered 
himself as acting in the presence of God, whose majesty and 
glory were so infinitely exalted above all created beings, as to 
reduce to one and the same level the artificial distinctions of 
worldly institutions. Under this conviction, the prince or king, 
who ventured to oppose what Luther considered the word of 
God, seemed to him no more exempted from severe epithets 
than the humblest of his adversaries. However we may cen- 
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sure the length to which his freedom was carried, the boldness 
of his conduct was, on the whole, productive of much good. 
An independent and manly tone io regard not only to religion 
but to civil liberty, literature, the arts and sciences, was created 
and disseminated by his example. Few writers discover greater 
knowledge of the world, or a happier talent in analysing and 
illustrating the shades of character. It is equally remarkable 
that no man could display more forcibly the tranquil consola- 
tions of religion. Few men entered with more ardor into the 
innocent pleasures of society. His frankness of disposition 
was apparent at the first interview, and his. communicative 
turn, joined to the richness of his stores, rendered his conver- 
sation remarkably interesting. [In treating of humorous sub- 
jects, he discovered as much vivacity and playfulness as if he 
had been a man unaccustomed to serious research.” His con- 
jugal and paternal affection, his love of music, his power of 
throwing a charm around the topics of religion, his fearlessness 
in danger, and his extraordinary powers as a preacher, are 
dwelt upon by Bower, whose sketch is one well worthy of 
being read. 

In a similar strain proceeds the language of the Rev. James 
Brewster, who, in speaking of Luther’s character as a musician 
and composer, mentions that “the great Handel acknowledged, 
that he had derived singular advantage from studying the com- 
positions of the great Saxon Reformer.”* 

Buddeus gives us a particular account of the principal writ- 
ings of Luther, and points out his great services in all the de- 
partments of theology and practical Christianity. Among the 
foremost of these, he places his revival of catechising and his 
invaluable contributions to it; he points out how much he did 
for moral theology, and the great obligations under which he 
laid the church, by his translation of the Bible. We will give 
his estimate of Luther in the department of Pelemic Theology : 
“Here, beyond controversy, the highest praise is due to our 
sainted Luther, who first, when all was lost, all in despair lifted 
up the standard of better hopes. Nor could one better fiited 
for sustaining the cause of truth have been found. Acuteness 
of judgment and fertility of thought were both his; these gave 
tohim arguments of might, overwhelming eloquence which 
swept every thing before it like a torrent. His was an intrepid 
soul, which neither power, danger nor threats could turn from 





' The Life of Luther &c., by Alexander Bower. Philadelphia. 1824. 
* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Vol. XII. Philadelphia, 1832. Art. Lurner. 
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the right. The truth indeed fought for him; but no less did 
he fight for the uth, so that no mortal could have done more 
to defend it, and place it beyond the reach of its foes. You 
are forced every where to confess the accurate disputer, the 
exquisite Theologian, the earnest defender of the truth. His 
own writings leave no room for doubt that he argued from pro- 
found conviction of the truth, and that he was wholly free 
from the crime of men who employ a line of defence, not be- 
cause they regard it as true, but because it suits their purpose. 
The abundance of arguments well adapted to their purpose, 
the copiousness and power of his language, alike arrest the 
attention. He so demonstrates the truth, as to leave the error- 
ist no subterfuge; such is the firmness of his grasp, that he 
seizes the assent of the reader, hurries him, forces him to his 
conclusion. He asks no favors, makes no effort to propitiate ; 
he compels by the weight of proof, triumphs by demonstration 
of the truth, and forces the unwilling to do homage to sound 
doctrine. When we look at the effrontery and obstinacy of 
his opponents, and their cruel purposes, we feel that in com- 
parison with theirs, the severest language of Luther appears 
mild.””? 

Calvin, who was far from being a hearty praiser, yet speaks 
thus of him, in a letter to Bullinger: “Recall these things to 
your mind: how great a man Luther is, and in what great en- 
dowments he excels, with what fortitude of mind and con- 
stancy, with what excellent address, and efficacy of doctrine 
he has hitherto labored and watched to overthrow the kingdom 
of Antichrist, and propagate the doctrine of salvation. I often 
say, if he should call me a devil, I hold him in such honor, 
that I would acknowledge him an illustrious servant of God.’’* 

Again, Calvin says of him: ‘We sincerely testify that we 
regard him asa noble apostle of Christ, by whose labor and 
ministry the purity of the Gospel has been restored in our 
times.”* Again — “If any one will carefully consider what 
was the state of things at the period when Luther arose, he 
will see that he had to contend with almost all the difficulties 
which were encountered by the Apostles. In one respect, in- 
deed, his condition was worse and harder than theirs. There 
was no kingdom, no principality, against which they had to 
declare war; whereas Luther could not go forth, except by 
' Buddei Isagoge Historico-theologica. Lipsiae, 1730. pp. 1031. 1040. 

2 J. Calvini Epistolae et Responsae. Genev. 1576. Fol. p. 383. Life of 
John Calvin, by Beza, translated by Sibson. Philada., 1836. p. 86. 

3 Life and Times of John Calvin, translated from the German of Paul 
Henry, D.D., by H. Stebbing, D.D. New York, i851. p. 18. 
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the ruin and destruction of that empire which was not only 
the most powerful of all, but regarded all the rest as obnoxious 
to itself.” 

We cannot forbear quoting a few more sentences from Car- 
lyle. “Asa participant and dispenser of divine influences, he 
shows himself among human affairs a trae connecting medium 
and visible Messenger between Heaven and Earth; perhaps 
the most inspired of all teachers since the first apostles of his 
faith ; and thus not a poet only, but a Prophet and God-or- 
dained Priest, which is the highest form of that dignity, and 
of all dignity.”* 

“T will call this Luther a true Great Man ; great in intellect, 
in courage, affection, and integrity ; one of our most loveable 
and precious men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk; but as an 
Alpine mountain,—so simple, honest, spontaneous, not setting 
up to be great at all; then for quite another purpose tha. be- 
ing great! Ah yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and 
wide into the heavens; yet in the cleft of its fountains, green 
beautiful valleys with flowers! A right Spiritual Hero and 
Prophet; once more, a true Son of Nature and Fact, for 
whom these centuries, and many that are to come yet, will be 
thankful to Heaven.”* 

Martin Chemnitz, that most precious man of the second 
generation of the great divines of our church, like all who 
spoke of Luther, immediately after his own time, breathes the 
spirit of profound reverence toward him. After the death of 
Melanchthon, Chemnitz was indubitably the greatest living 
theologian. “What Quintilian said of Cicero: ‘Ille sciat se 
in literis multum profecisse, cui Cicero plurimum placebit,’ I 
apply to Luther. A man may tell how far he has advanced 
in theology, by the degree to which he is pleased by Luther’s 
writings.”’$ 

Claude, in his famous “Defence of the Reformation,” which 
is still richly worth perusal, has vindicated the character of 
Luther in a very judicious manner: ‘We discover,” he says, 
“a great many excellent things in him, an heroical courage, a 
great love for the truth, an ardent zeal for the glory of God, a 
great trust in his providence, extraordinary learning in a dark 
age, a profound respect for the holy Scripture, an indefatigable 
spirit, and a great many other high qualities.”* 





' Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by Thomas Carlyle. Philada., 1850. 
p- 224. 

* Heroes and Hero Worship. p. 127. 

* Locorum Theolog. M. Chemnitii. Pars Tertia. 1623. Witebergae. p. 41. 


‘A Defence of the Reformation, translated from the French of Monsieur 
Claude &c. London. 1815. Vol. I. p. 289. 
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All who are familiar with the writings of S. T. Coleridge, 
know how deep was his reverence for Luther. To this his 
son, Henry Nelson Coleridge, makes numerous allusions in 
the defence of his father’s religious qpinions, which forms part 
of his Introduction to the “Biographia Jiteraria.” “He 
saw,”’ says his son, “the very mind .of St. Paul in the teach- 
ing of Luther, on the Law and Justification by faith.” “My 
father’s affectionate respect for Luther is enough to alienate 
him from the High Anglican party.” ‘He thought the mind 
of Luther more akin to St. Paul’s than that of any other 
Christian teacher.” “Tt is an insult,” says Henry Nelson Cole- 
tidge, speaking in his own person, “to the apostolic man’s 
(Luther’s) memory, to defend him from the charge of Anti- 
nomianism. He knocked down with his litde finger more 
Antinomianism than his accusers with both hands. If his 
doctrine is the jaw-bone of an ass, he must have been a very 
Sampson, for he turned numbers with this instrument from 
the evil of their lives; and the same instrument, in the hands 
of mere pigmies in comparison with him, has wrought more 
amendment of life among the poor, than the most elo- 
quent and erudite preachers of works and rites have to boast, 
by their preaching.” Coleridge is here answering some of 
the aspersions cast by High Church writers on Luther. Re- 
ferring to one of them, who had called the Commentary on 
Galatians “silly,” he says, “Shaksgpeare has been called silly 
-by Puritans, Milton worse than silly by Prelatists and Papists, 
Wordsworth was long called silly by Bonaparteans ; what will 
not the odium theologicum or politicum find worthless and 
silly? To me, perhaps from my silliness, his Cammentary 
appears the very Iliad of justification by faith alone; all the 
fine and striking things that have been said upon the subject, 
are taken from it; and if the author preached a novel doc- 
trine, or presented a novel development of Scripture in this 
work, as Mr. Newman avers, I think he deserves great credit 
for his originality. The Commentary contains, or rather is, 
a most spirited siege of Babylon, and the friends.of Rome like 
it as well as the French like Wellington and the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” “My father called Luther, in parts, the most evan- 
gelical writer he knew, after the apostles and apostolic men.” 
This he said in view of his “depth .of insight into the heart of 
man and into the ideas of the Bible, the fervor and reality of 
his religious feelings, the manliness and tenderness of his 
spirit, the vehement eloquence with which he assails the Roin 
ish practical fallacies and abuses.” “‘It is for these things that 
staunch “Catholics” hate; for these things that my father 
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loved and honored Luther’s name.” —“How would Christen- 
dom have fared without a Luther? What would Rome have 
done and dared but for the Ocean of the Reformed that rounds 
her? Luther lives yet—not so beneficially in the Lutheran 
church as out of it—an antagonist spirit to Rome, and a purify- 
ing and preserving spirit in Christendom at large.”’* 

“Luther possessed a temper and acquirements which pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the character of a reformer. Without the 
fastidious nicety of refined taste and elegance, he was endowed 
with singular acuteness and logical dexterity, possessed pro- 
found and varied erudition ; and his rude, though fervid elo- 
quence, intermixed with the coarsest wit and the keenest rail- 
lery, was of that species which is best adapted to affect and 
influence a popular assembly. His Latin, though it did not 
rise to the purity of Erasmus, and his other learned contem- 
poraries, was yet copious, free and forcible, and he was per- 
fectly master of his native tongue, and wrote it with such 
purity, that his works are still esteemed as models of style by 
the German critics. He was animated with an undaunted 
spirit, which raised him above all apprehension of danger, and 
possessed a perseverance which nothing could fatigue. He 
was at once haughty and condescending, jovial, affable, and 
candid in public ; studious, sober, and self-denying in private ; 
and he was endewed with that happy and intuitive sagacity 
which enabled him to suit his conduct and manners to the ex- 
igency of the moment, to lessen or avert danger by timely 
flexibility, or to bear down all obstacles by firmness and im- 
petuosity. His merciless invectives and contemptuous irony, 
were proper weapons to repel the virulence and scurrility of 
his adversaries, and even the fire and arrogance of his temper, 
though blemishes in a refined age, were far from being detri- 
mental in a controversy which roused all the passions of the 
human breast, and required the strongest exertions of fortitude 
and courage. Such were the principles and conduct of this 
extraordinary man, when the enormous abuses arising from 
the sale of indulgences attracted his notice, and involved him 
in that memorable controversy with the church of Rome, for 
which he seems to have been trained and adapted by his tem- 
per, studies, occupation and habits of life.” This is the 
language of William Coxe, in his History of the House of 
Austria. * 





' Biographia Literaria, by S. T. Coleridge. Edited by Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. New York, 1848. 

2 Hist. of House of Austria, from the foundation of the Monarchy by 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, to the death of Leopold the Second: 1218 to 1792. 
Third Edit. In 3 vols. London, Bohn. 1847. Vol. I. p. 383. 
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Dr. Cox (of London), after characterizing the Reformation 
says: “Amongst the instruments of this remarkable change, 
the name of Martin Luther stands preéminent. He was not 
indeed the first or the only advocate of this righteous cause, 
but he was, in many respects, the greatest.—Luther possessed 
a vigorous and fearless soul. He was qualified to take the 
lead, and to head opposition in a servile age. His mind was 
incessantly active ; his ardor in the pursuit of knowledge and 
in the propagation of what he knew, inextinguishable ; and 
ia the holy war which he undertook, having buckled on the 
armor, he was impatient for the conflict and assured of the 
victory. Never scarcely did the hand of God form a fitter in- 
strument to do a greater work.” ! 

The writings of D’Aubigne, though they display an intense 
and contracted sectarian spirit, contain some just and beau- 
tiful tributes to the character of Luther. “Luther proved, 
through divine grace, the living influence of Christianity, as 
no preceding Doctor, perhaps had ever felt it before. The 
Reformation sprang living from his own heart, where God 
himself had placed it.”* “Some advised the Evangelical 
princes to meet Charles, sword in hand. But this was mere 
worldly counsel, and the great Reformer Luther, whom so 
many are pleased to represent as a man of violent temper, 
succeeded in silencing these rash counsellors.”* “If in the 
history of the world there be an individual we love more than 
another, it is he. Calvin we venerate more, but Luther we 
love more. Besides, Lutheranism is of itself dear and pre- 
cious in our eyes, and with reason. In Reform there are prin- 
ciples of which we should be afraid, were it not for the coun- 
terbalance of Lutheranism. . . . Luther and Lutheranism do 
not possess, even in Germany, even in Wittenberg, friends and 
admirers more ardent than we.”’¢ 

Even the Article of the “Dictionnaire Historique,” intensely 
Romish as it is, confesses the libellous character of many of 
the charges which were, for a long time, current among Pa- 
pists, in reference to Luther. Especially does it mention that 
favorite one, that the Dispute about Indulgences arose from 
the jealousy of the Augustinians and Dominicans, and con- 





‘ The Life of Philip Melanchthon, comprising an account of the most im- 
portant transactions of the Reformation, by F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Ist 
American from 2nd Londor Edit. Boston, 1835. O for a Life of Melanch- 
thon worthy of its theme ! 

? D’Aubigne’s Voice of the Church. * Do. Confession of the Name of 
Christ. ¢ Do. “Luther and Calvin; or the true Spirit of the Reformed Church.” 
All three of these tracts are in “D’Aubigne and his Writings,” with a sketch 
&c. by Dr. Baird. New York, 1846. 
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fesses that it is wholly without foundation. It goes so far as 
to concede that the old story of Luther’s being begotten of an 
Incubus, is not probable. It concedes to him, “a powerful 
imagination, resting on intellect and nurtured by study, which 
made him eloquent by nature, and insured him the concur- 
rence of all who heard the thunders of his declamation.”* 

D’Israeli speaks with considerable severity of Luther’s vio- 
lence, but he has the candor to compare with it some products 
of the spirit to which he opposed himself. ‘Martin Luther 
was not destitute of genius, of learning, or of eloquence ; but 
his violence disfigured his works with invectives and singulari- 
ties of abuse. — It was fortunate for the cause of the Refor- 
mation, that the violence of Luther was softened, in a consider- 
able degree, at times by the meek Melancthon : he often pour- 
ed honey on the sting inflicted by the angry bee. Luther was 
no respecter of kings — he addresses Henry VILIth in the fol- 
lowing style: ‘It is hard to say, if folly can be more foolish, 
or stupidity more stupid, than is the head of Henry. He has 
not attacked me with the heart of a king but with the impu- 
dence of a knave. This rotten worm of the earth having 
blasphemed the majesty of my king, I have a just right to 
bespatter his English majesty with his own dirt... This 
Henry has lied.” He was repaid with capital and interest by 
an anonymous reply, said to have been written by Sir Thomas 
More, who concludes by leaving Luther in language not ne- 
cessary to translate: ‘Cum suis furiis et furoribus, cum suis 
merdis et stercoribus cacantem cacatumque.’ Such were the 
vigorous elegancies of a controversy on the ‘Seven Sacraments.’ 
Long afier, the Court of Rome had not lost the taste of these 
‘bitter herbs ;’ for in the bull of the Canonization of Ignatius 
Loyola, in August 1623, Luther is called monstrum teterri- 
mum, et detestabilis pestis.” 

“Calvin was less tolerable, for he had no Melancthon! His 
advefsaries are never others than knaves, lunatics, drunkards, 
and assassins! Sometimes they are characterized by the 
familiar appelatives of bulls, asses, cats and hogs! By him 
Catholic and Lutheran are alike hated. Yet, after having 
given vent to this virulent humor, he frequently boasts of his 
mildness. When he reads over his writings, he tells us, that 
he is astonished at his forbearance ; but this, he adds, is the 
duty of every Christian ! at the same time he generally finishes 
a period with —‘Do you hear, you dog? Do you hear, mad- 
man ?’” 





' Nouv. Diction. Historique. Caen. 1783. Tom. V. p. 382. 
* Curiosities of Literature by J. D’lsraeli. London: Moxon. 1841. p. 82. 
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“Amidst all that Luther has written,” says Doederlein, “I 
know nothing more precious than his sermons and his letters. 
From both of these we can at least learn to know the man 
in his entire greatness, and im accordance with his genuine 
character, which superstition and malice, and the partizan li- 
centiousness both of friends and foes has disfigured ; from both 
beams forth the most open honesty, the firmness of a courage 
which never quailed, fearlessness of judgment, and that spirit 
which knew so perfectly its aim, which preserved its serenity 
amid all calamities, and changes allotted by Providence, and 
knew how to use to good purpose sport and earnest. His let- 
ters especially bear the impress of the most artless simplicity 
and of the most naive vivacity, and, apart from their contribu- 
tions to history, and the attractiveness of their contents, are en- 
tertaining, rich in instruction, and worthy of descending to 
posterity, in view of the very mode in which they show that 
immortal man speaking, especially with his friends.””! 

Dupin concedes that Luther’s errors, as he styles them, ob- 
liged the Romanists to study Theology upon right principles ; 
and confesses that his version of the Bible was “elegante”— 
even while he brings the charge that it was “peu litterale and 
peu exacte.”* 

Speaking of Luther’s reply to Henry VIII., the author of 
the Article in the “Cyclopaedia of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” says: “It must be observed, 
however, that the coarse vituperations which shock the reader 
in Luther’s controversial works, were not peculiar to him, be- 
ing commonly used by scholars and divines of the middle 
ages in their disputations. ‘The invectives of Valla, Filelfo, 
Poggio, and other distinguished scholars, against each other are 
notorious, and this bad taste continued in practice long after 
Luther, down to the seventeenth century, and traces of it are 
found in writers of the eighteenth, even in some of the works 
of the polished and courtly Voltaire.” ‘Fhe writer might have 
added ‘down to the nineteenth,’ for who cannot recall speci- 
mens of theological warfare in our own day, vastly more of- 
fensive to all right feeling than any thing written by Luther. 
The same writer goes on to say: “Luther ranks high among 
German writers for the vigor of his style, and the development 
which he imparted to his vernacular language. Schroeck, 
Melanchthon and others, have written biographies of Luther, 





'D. Joh. Christoph Doederlein Auserlesene Theologische Bibliothek. Re- 
view of “Schutzes Luther’s Briefe.” Erst. Band. Leipzig, 1780. p. 631. 

2 Method of Studying - emg London, 1720. p. 27. Dissertation Pre- 
liminaire &c. Paris, 1699. Vol. 1. p. 726. 
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and Michelet has extracted a kind of autobiography from his 
works. From these passages the character of Luther is clearly 
deduced, for there was no calculation, reserve or hypocrisy 
about him. He was frank and vehement, and often intem- 
perate. But he was eainest in his vehemence; he really felt 
the importance of the topics he was discussing ; and whether 
he was right or wrong in his peculiar opinions, he was a sin- 
cere and zealous believer in the Christian Revelation. Luther 
considered religion as the most important business of man, 
and because he considered it as such, he wished to ascend to 
its very source, unalloyed by human authority. He con- 
tended for the right of every man to consult the great book 
of the Christian law. The principles of free inquiry, which 
he introduced, led to further results, and gradually established 
that liberty of conscience which now exists in the Protestant 
States of Europe. But Luther himself, whilst he appeal- 
ed to the Scriptures against human authority, did not for 
a moment admit of any doubts concerning the truth of Rev- 
elation. Those who judge of Luther’s disposition mere- 
Iy from his controversial style and manner, greatly mistake 
his character. He was a warm-hearted German, kind and 
generous; he abused and villified his antagonists the more 
in proportion as they were powerful, but he could feel for the 
unhappy, and he even tendered some consolation to his bitter- 
est enemy, T'etzel, when, forsaken by his employers, and up- 
braided as the cause of all the mischief, he was in the agonies 
of death and despair. Luther gave that impulse towards 
spiritual philesophy, that thirst for information, that logical 
exercise of the mind, which have made the Germans the most 
generally instructed and the most intellectual people in Eu- 
rope. Luther was convinced of the necessity of education as 
auxiliary to religion and morality, and he pleaded unceasingly 
for the education of the laboring classes, broadly telling princes 
and rulers how dangerous as well as unjust it was to keep their 
subjects in ignorance and degradation. He was no courtly 
flatterer, he spoke in favor of the poor, the humble and the 
oppressed, and against the high and mighty, even of his own 
party; who were guilty of cupidity and oppression. Luther’s 
doctrine was altogether in favor of civil liberty, and in Ger- 
many it tended to support constitutional rights against the en- 
croachments of the imperial power. 

Luther’s moral courage, his undaunted firmness, his strong 
conviction, and the great revolution which he effected in so- 
ciety, place him in the first rank of historical characters.— 
The form of the monk of Wittenberg, emerging from the 
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receding gloom of the middle ages, appears towering above 
the sovereigns and warriors, statesmen and divines of the 
sivteenth century, who were his contemporaries, his antago- 
nists, or his disciples.” 

The Article in the “Encyclopaedia Americana,” has many 
just remarks on Luther, which we would quote at large, were 
it not that the book is in the hands of most ministers, or ought 
to be, as it is a valuable work in a small library, and cheap 
enough to be within the reach of all. But one remark which 
it makes is so true and striking, that we quote it. “As long 
as Luther lived he was for peace ; and he succeeded in main- 
taining it; he regarded it as impious to seek to establish the 
cause of God by force; and, in fact, during thirty years of 
his life, the principles of the Reformation gained a firmer 
footing, and were more widely propagated, by his unshaken 
faith and unwearied endeavor, than by all the wars, and 
treaties and councils since.”’* 


Reese’s Cyclopaedia, rich beyond all works of its class in 
Biography, has an admirable article on Luther: “who intro- 
duced, not into Germany only, but into the world, a new and 
most important era, and whose name can never be forgotten, 


while anything of principle remains that is deserving of re- 
membrance.”’* 


The relations of Erasmus and Luther form an interesting 
chapter in the history of the Reformation. With all the cau- 
tion of Erasmus, and the difference of spirit and principle in 
the two men, he could not help feeling a profound though 
uneasy reverence for Luther. In writing to Cardinal Wolsey, 
in 1518, when Luther’s name was just rising, he says: “As 
to Luther, he is altogether unknown to me, and I have read 
nothing of his except two or three pages. — His life and con- 
versation is universally commended ; and it is no small preju- 
dice in his favor, that his morals are unblameable, and that 
Calumny itself can fasten no reproach on him. If I had 
really been at leisure to peruse his writings, I am not so con- 
ceited of my own abilities, as to pass a judgment upon the 
performances of so considerable a Divine. I was once against 
Luther purely for fear lest he should bring an odium upon 
literature, which is too much suspected of evil already. Ger- 





' Vol. XIII. p. 206, 207. (London, 1839, Fol.) 


2 Vol. VIII. p. 153. Philadelphia, 1848. The Article “Reformation,” in 
this work is one of the best in it. It is the Article “Luther,” however, from 
which we quote. 


* American Edition. Philadelphia. Vol. XXII. Art. Luther. 
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many hath produced some promising youths, who have eclo- 
quence and learning, and of whom she will one day, in my opin- 
ion, have reason to boast, no less than England can now boast 
of her sons.”"' In a letter to Melanchthon (1519), he says: 
“All the world is agreed amongst us in commending his moral 
character. He hath given us good advice on certain points ; 
and God grant that his success may be equal to the libetty 
which he hath taken.”* In reply to a letter from Luther him- 
self, Erasmus calls him his dearest brother in Christ, speaks of 
the excitement his works had produced at Louvain, and that 
he had advised the Divines of that University to answer them 
instead of railing against them. ‘Though he had told them 
that he had not read those works, yet he owns that he had 
perused part of his Commentaries upon the Psalms, that he 
liked them much, and hoped they might be very serviceable. 
“There is a Prior of a Monastery at Antwerp, a true Christian, 
who loves you extremely, and was, as he relates, formerly a 
disciple of yours. He is almost the only one that preacheth 
Jesus Christ, whilst others preach human fables, and seek 
after lucre. ‘The Lord Jesus grant you, from day to day, an 
increase of bis Spirit, for his glory and for the public good.”’* 

In an elegant letter to the Elector of Mentz, (1519) he had 
the courage to apologize openly enough for Luther”; declines 
taking sides, but lashes the monks, and plainly justifies the 
beginnings of the Reformation. In the same year, he wrote 
a letter to Frederic of Saxony, highly favorable to Luther.* 
As the storm advanced, however, Erasmus grew more timid 
and sensitive to the reproaches which the enemies of Luther 
directed against all who showed any moderation or candor in 
regard to him. When the thunder of the Vatican rolled over 
Luther’s head, Erasmus thought all was ruined, and in a very 
oracular manner, told his friends, that all the disaster came of 
not following his advice, to be mild, conciliating and cautious, 
to be every thing, in short, which all men now see, would 
have left the church and the world precisely where they were. 
Erasmus spent the rest of his life, in the miserable condition of 
every man who is striving to compound between his convic- 
tions and his fears, too acute to miss the truth, and too selfish 
to confess it. He did not take open grounds against the Kvan- 
gelical doctrines ; even the apologetic letter he wrote the Pope, 
showed that he was not very cordially on the Romish side. 





' Quoted by Jortin, “Life of Erasmus.” London, 1728. 4to. p. 129. 
2 Do. p. 156. Do. p. 166. ‘Do. p. 202. 
* Seckendorf Historia Lutheranismi. L. 1. p. 96 
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He declined the task of refuting Luther, for which his second 
reason was that “it is a work above my abilities,” and the 
fourth that he is not willing to endure the resentment it would 
occasion. “By the little of Luther’s writings which I have 
rather run over than examined, I thought that I could discern 
in him natural talents, and a genius very proper to explain the 
hdly Scriptures according to the manner of the fathers, and to 
kindle those sparks of Evangelical doctrine, from which com- 
mon custom, and the doctrines of the schools upon specula- 
tions most subtil than useful, had departed too far. 1 heard 
men of great merit, equally respectable for learning and piety, 
congratulate themselves for having been acquainted with his 
books. I saw that the more unblameable their behaviour was, 
and the more approaching to Evangelical purity, the less they 
were irritated against him. His moral character was recom- 
mended even by some who could not endure his doctrine. As 
to the spirit with which he was animated, and of which God 
alone can judge with certainty, 1 chose rather, as it became 
me, to think too favorably than too hardly of it. And, to say 
the plain truth, the Christian world hath been long weary of 
those teachers, who insist too rigidly upon trifling inventions 
and human constitutions, and begins to thirst after the pure 
and hiving water drawn from the sources of the Evangelists 
and Apostles. For this undertaking Luther seemed to me 
fitted by nature, and inflamed with an active zeal to prosecute 
it. ‘Thus it is that I have favored Luther; I have favored the 
good which I saw, or imagined that I saw in him.”* In the 
same tone is his letter to the Archbishop of Mentz (1520). 
In it, he shows his prevailing spirit of temporizing, which 
reaped its fit reward in the hatred of the Romish and the 
contempt of the Protestant party. “Let others affect martyr- 
dom; for my part, I hold myself unworthy of that honor.” 
“luther,” said Erasmus to the Elector Frederic, (1520)? “hath 





' Letter to Campegius, 1520, quoted in Jortin’s Life. p. 232. 

2 «When Charles V. had just been made Emperor, and was at Cologn, the 
Elector Frederick, who was also there, sent to Erasmus, desiring that he 
would come to his lodings. Erasmus accordingly waited on‘him. It was in 
December, and they conversed at the fire-side. Erasmus preferred using 
Latin instead of Dutch, and the Elector answered him, through Spalatine. 
When Erasmus was desired freely to give his opinion concerning Luther, 
he stood with lips compressed, musing in silence for a long time ; whilst 
Frederic, as was his wont in earnest discourse, fixed his eyes upon him in an 
intense gaze. At last he broke the silence with the words we have quoted. 
The Elector smiled when they were uttered, and in after time, not long be- 
fore his death, recalled them. Erasmus afterwards begged Spalatine to return 
the manuscript of the axioms, lest it might be used to his hurt. Seckendort 
Jortin 
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committed two unpardonable crimes; he hath touched the 
Pope upon the crown, and the monks upon the belly.” He 
then added, in a serious manner, that the doctrine of Luther 
was unexceptionable. He solicited the Ministers of the Em- 
peror to favor the cause of Luther, and to persuade him not to 
begin the exercise of his Imperial Dignity with an act of vio- 
lence. ‘T'o Frederic he presented the following Axioms for his 
consideration: ‘That only two Universities had pretended to 
condemn Luther’; “That Luther made very reasonable de- 
mands, by offering to dispute publicly once more: That being 
aman void of ambition, he was the less to be suspected of 
heresy.” The Pope’s agents, finding Erasmus so obstinately 
bent to defend Luther, endeavored to win him over by the 
offer of Abbeys, or Bishopricks: but he answered them,! 
“Luther is a man of too great abilities for me to encounter; 
and I learn more from one page of his, than from all the works 
of Thomas Aquinas.” The Lutherans acknowledged their 
obligations to Erasmus for these favors, by a picture, in which 
Luther and Hutten were represented carrying the Ark of God, 
and Erasmus, like another David, dancing before them with 
all his might.* 

That Erasmus went thus far, is wonderful; that he would 
have gone much farther, if he had simply acted out his con- 
victions, is certain. “But if Luther,” he says, (1521) “had 
written every thing in the most unexceptionable manner, I 
had no inclination to die for the sake of the truth. Every man 
hath not the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I am 
afraid, that if I were put to the trial, I should imitate St. Pe- 
ter.”* “T follow the decisions of the Pope and Emperor when 
they are right, which is acting religiously ; 1 submit to them 
when they are wrong, which is acting prudently: and I think 
that it is lawful for good men to behave themselves thus, when 
there is no hope of obtaining any more.”* “There is a cer- 
tain innocent, time-serving and pious craft,”* Lamartine says: 
No great man is cunning. This was a truth to which Erasmus 
does not seem to have attained. On the train of circumstances 
which led to the controversy between Erasmus and Luther, 
on free will, it is no place here to dwell. Erasmus wrote to 
prove the freedom of the will, though his very doing so, 
he confesses, was a proof that his own will was not free.— 





* Melchior Adami. Vita Lutheri. 


= Critique de I’ Apol, d’ Erasme, quoted by Jortin. p. 242. Seckendorf 
gives the same facts in still ampler detail. 


2 Letter to Pace, quoted in Jortin, p. 273. *Jortin, p. 274. 
Erasmus, quoted by Jortin. 
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Through Luther he struck at the Reformation itself. ‘Luther 
replied, and had unquestionably the best of the argument.”! 
*] count this,” says Vaughan, speaking of Luther’s reply, “a 
truly estimable, magnificent and illustrious treatise.” “Luther 
did not rejoin to Erasmus’ two-fold reply : he well knew that 
Erasmus was fighting for victory, not for truth, and he had 
better things to do than to write books merely to repeat unan- 
swered arguments,’’* 

The History of the Reformation, which Guericke presents 
in his admirable Compend, is in keeping with his strong, con- 
sistent Lutheran position, and though it does not contain any 
distinct, elaberate analysis of Luther’s character, presents so 
just a view of his career and his qualities, as to relieve the 
wonder that, 


“Douglas dead, his name hath won the field.”* 


The Twelfth Lecture of Guizot,* is devoted to the Reform- 
ation. In a note at the close of the chapter, the remark of 
Robertson is quoted, that “Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, 
the founders of the Reformed church, in their respective coun- 
ies, inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, the 
same punishments, which were denounced by the church of 
Rome, upon such as called in question any article of their 
creed.” Upon this passage of Robertson, Smythe* remarks, 
that “Luther might have been favorably distinguished from 
Calvin and others. There are passages in his writings, with 
regard to the interference of the magistrate in religious con- 
cerns, that do him honor; but he was favorably situated, and 
lived not to see the temporal sword at his command. He was 
never tried.” Nor these closing words of Smythe are in utter 
and reckless defiance of the facts in the case. More than any 
man in the sixteenth century, Luther Aad the temporal sword 
at his command. He was tried. He was a shield to his ene- 
mies, both in person and doctrine, when the penalties of the 





' Rees’ Cyclopaedia. Art. Erasmus. 
2 Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will. Translated by E. T. Vau- 
han. London: 1823. Preface XLIX. Vaughan gives a sketch of Luther’s 
Fite, and a view of his character, a mere abridgement of Dean Milner’s con- 
tinuation of his brother’s Church History. 

% Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte von H. E, F. Guericke. 7te Aufl.— 
Berlin: 1849. IIId vol. 1-216. 

4 General History of Civilization in Europe, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the French Revolution. 3d American from the second English 
Edition, with occasional notes, by C. S. Henry, D.D. New York, 1846. 
p. 248-268. 

Lectures on Modern History. Am. Ed. p. 292. 
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law were hanging over them. Single handed he protested 
against resort to violence. He averted war when the great 
Protestant princes were eager for it. He had a great loving 
heart, as full of affection and forbearance for man, even when 
straying, as it was full of hatred to error in all is forms. 

In that immortal work of John Gerhard (theologorum prin- 
ceps, tertius 4 Luthero & Chemnitio orbis Evangelici Athan- 
tis), the ‘Confessio Catholica,’ in which the concessions of 
Romish writers are employed in defence of the truth,’ he 
answers ia full all the calumnies directed against the life, and 
the attacks on the doctrines of Luther. He shows that Luth- 
er was actuated by no blind fury against the Church of Rome, 
but distinguished in it the precious from the vile, that he was 
an instrament of God endowed with extraordinary qualities 
for an extraordinay work. In showing this, he cites at lasge 
the opinions of Mellerstadt, Staupitz, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, Von Hutton, Erasmus, Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
Langius, Fisher? (Bishop of Rochester and Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge), who afterwards wrote against Luth- 
er, Mosellanus, Cellarius, Ulner, Podusca, Phaenicius, Schir- 
ner, Rosdialovinus, Margaret Arch Duchess of Austria, Emser, 
Kigelin, Masius and Severus.* T'hese persons were all in the 
Church of Rome at the time that these favorable testimonies 
were given. Portion by portion is taken up by Gerhard, and 
disposed of with most eminent judgment, sustained by incred- 
ible learning, and we are sure that we are not exaggerating, 
when we say, that all these works produced on the Romish 
Controversy, up to the present hour, have not as much value 
to the Lutheran theologian, as Gerhard’s Confessio and Chem- 
nitz’ Examen. 

“Tt may be said,” is the remark of Hagenbach, “that Dr. 
Martin Luther became emphatically ¢he reformer of the Ger- 
man church, and thus the reformer of a great part of the uni- 
versal church, by his eminent personal character and heroic 
career, by the publication of his theses, by sermons and expo- 
sitions of Scripture, by disputations and bold controversial 





' «Doctrina Catholica et Evangelica,quam Ecclesiae Augustane Confessi- 
oni addicte profitentur.”— From the title of the “‘Confessio Cathol. Frank- 
furti et Lipsie, 1679.” Folio. 


2 In a letter to Erasmus he commends Luther highly, and among other 
things speaks of him as “Scripturarum ad miraculum usque peritum.” 


2 Preceptor of Ferdinand, author of the distich 


*‘Japeti de gente prior majorve Luthero 
Nemo fuit, nec habent secla futura parem.” 


Confessio Catholica, p. 58 sey 
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writings, by numerous letters and circular Epistles, by advice 
and warning, by intercourse with persons of all classes of 
society, by pointed maxims and hymns, but especially by 
his translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the German 
language. And mark how, on a point which more than 
any other has been a subject of false reproach, the truth 
at last is confessed by those who have a hereditary obli- 
gation to oppose it. “Itis . . unjust . . to maintain 
that Luther’s profound and dynamic interpretation of the 
sacrament, which on that very account was less perspicuous 
and intelligible, had its origin in nothing but partial stu- 
pidity or stubbornness. ‘The opinion, which each of these re- 
formers (Zuingtius and Luther) entertained concerning the 
sacraments, was most intimately connected with his whole re- 
ligious tendency, which, in its turn, stood in connection with 
the different development of the churches which they respect- 
ively founded.” So it is: David found some shelter among 
Philistines, when he was driven from the palace which was 
rightfully his, because an evil spirit possessed Saul; the great 
Hungarian chief fled from Christians to find refuge among 
Turks. It is not without parallel, then, that when Time, the 
great vindicator of truth, is laying one slander after another 
against Luther and our church in the grave, that the sacred cause 
of Christ, which both have so nobly defended, should be wound- 
ed, as Christ himself was, in the house of its friends. With 
the growth of a rationalizing spirit, grows a tendency to depre- 
ciate what is noblest in man. It tries to discredit the work of 
God every where, for Rationalism has no real confidence in 
man. It distrusts all men, because its advocates judge others 
by themselves. Cold and insolent, it endeavors to reduce all 
that is great in history, as nearly as possible, to its own level. 
Rationalism is self against God and history. “It would be a 
shame for our age,”’ says Gabler,* “if we were not better The- 
ologians than Luther.” What an impudent wretch and in- 
fidel that Gabler was—he had no theology at all — he claim 
to be superior to our dear old Luther, who, with all his blun- 
ders, was an excellent, good-hearted Christian — tenacious of 
some of his Romish rags, but very respectable for his time? 





* Compendium of the History of Doctrines, by K. R. Hagenbach, Dr. and 
Professor uf Theology in the University of Basle. Translated by Carl W. 
Buch, Edinburgh, Clark. 1847. Vol. II. 156. Hagenbach’s Work is defi- 
cient in accuracy. A little illustration lies just under our eye. ‘Nor did the 
authors of the Symbolical Books differ from Luther, on Transubstantiation.” 
Very true, but half of Hagenbach’s proof is a citation from the Smalcald 
Articles, i. e. he proves that Luther did not differ from Luther. 


* Neuestes Theol. Journal, VIII, 589 
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Such is the thunder with which our patristic oracles in Amer- 
ica, (“fathers””— on the principle that “The child is father to 
the man,”) meet such assertions when made by a good-for- 
nothing fellow like Gabler. And then the author of the system 
of American English, in which the nominative case does not 
govern the verb, and the Discoverer of the American Anatomy 
in which the heart is placed on the right side; the man who 
has exploded the Copernican system, on the ground that As- 
tronomy having advanced, all old ideas on the subject are over- 
thrown; the man who inspects the doctrinal platforms of Al- 
manacs; the layman, ambitious of immortalizing himself in 
theological controversy, who takes the ground that pumpkins 
are as good as symbols, and a great deal cheaper — all these 
erudite and well deserving individuals quietly pocket Gabler’s 
compliment, (which he, poor fellow, meant for himself,) on 
the mathematical ground that, 19: 16 :: a man born in 19h 
century: a man who died in 16th. 


But let us ask one serious question which arises from our 
contemplation of the character of Luther. If Christian virtue 
has its root in Christian doctrine; if Luther knew well what 
he believed, is it asking too much of men to implore them to 
be silent in regard to his faults and the supposed faults of his 
system, till they exhibit, at least, some portion of his devoted 
piety, and some real acquaintance with his writings? And 
will they pardon us for the suggestion, that the substance of 
the latter is not wholly exhausted in “Buck’s Theological Dic- 
tionary,” nay, will they not forgive our temerity, if we hum- 
bly suggest, that a thorough acquaintance with his works, 
formed by direct study, would he useful, not only to those 
who wish to understand him, but to those who propose to libel 
him. Take his sentences out of connection, stick together 
what was never united in his mind, apply to one subject what 
he asserted of another, confound the writings of the various 
parts of his life, innocently mistake some error of an opponent 
which he is overthrowing for an assertion of his own, and you 
can soon show, that it is no idle boast that “we” are better the- 
ologians than Luther. Is there, we would put as a closing 
query, a copy of Luther’s complete works, Latin and German, 
and of his letters, in the Library of our Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg ? 
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ARTICLE II. 
THEORIES OF INSPIRATION. 


“ Philosophy of Religion, by J. D. More.t, Author of His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, Sc. &§c. 

“ T'heopneusty, or the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by 8. L. R. Gaussen, translated by E. N. Kirk. 
Hill’s Divinity, and Knapp’s Theology, chapters on Inspir- 

ation. 
“ Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit. By S. 'T. Coteriper. 
“Suggestions offered to the Theological Student under pre- 
sent Difficulties,” by A. C. Tarr, D.C.L, Head Master 
of Rugby School, §c. London: 1846. 


Alexander on the Canon. 


Tuis subject, apart from its intrinsic interest, is one which at 
this time is specially deserving of attention. The objections to all 
inspiration im mame are of a bolder character, and the objec- 
tions to all inspiration in reality are more subtle than perhaps 


at any former era of Christianity. Deism driven from most of 
its old positions has, with a large class, become Atheism ; and 
scoffs at an inspiration proceeding from a Being who never 
existed. Nor is it difficult to see how one class of mind has 
been led to take this position. In most of the former argu- 
ments upon this, and kindred subjects, between Christian and 
Deistical writers, there was the common basis and point of 
agreement in the fact of an Intelligent Author of Nature, 
infinite in perfection. It was deemed sufficient with the Christ- 
ian writer to show, that his scheme was not inconsistent with 
the character of this Perfect Being; that by it this character 
was illustrated. If, moreover, it could be made manifest that 
the scheme of any infidel writer was not thus consistent ; that 
its logical conclusion was atheistic, the argument was regarded 
as stopping safely at that point. It was admitted, on both 
sides, to be the reductio ad absurdum. The one never troub- 
ling himself to go beyond it. And the other, whether admit- 
ting the argument to be conclusive or not, never reasoning 
from this conclusion. 

But this state of things could not continue. Assuming the 
common basis, of which we have spoken, the argument against 
the deist was irresistible. It could be demonstrated, upon his 
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own principles, that his position was an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable one; that while it brought him under heavy obliga- 
tion to the Author of his being, it contained neither a sufli- 
ciency of motive nor of strength to meet these obligations, nor 
in fact, for the performance of any duty ; that in case of a slip, 
or deviation from this duty, there was no provision for its 
remedy ; that, upon his own principles, he was most deeply 
interested in establishing, if possible, the truth of the Christian 
system. Moreover, it was clearly demonstrated, that every 
objection of any force against Christianity applied with equal 
force against himself ; that if there be a God, operating and 
controlling in the world around us, the whole analogy of His 
known established mode of operation was in accordance with 
that which is asserted to be revealed. ‘This line of argument 
was not only unanswerable, but which was more in its favor, 
it was simple, easily presented, and easily understood. ‘The 
ordinarily educated mind easily took hold of it; and that 
which it opposed naturally became unpopular: the opposing 
principle, however, that is, the principle of irreligion, remain- 
ing. Deism, to this class, had been nothing more than a the- 
ological cloak to sensuality and irreligion, or practical atheism. 
As this cloak was stripped off, some other, unless the heart 
were changed, would be assumed. And if open Atheism or 
Pantheism, different names of the same thing, were the only 
one at hand, there would be no hesitation in taking it up. 
Such, in fact, was the alternative presented. The Atheism of 
the present day, instead of being wondered at, may rather be 
regarded as the natural result of the godless spirit of a former 
one ; of the pressure of advancing Christianity upon that spirit. 
It shows desperation ; and while, in one respect, a most awful 
manifestation of the wickedness of the human heart, in an- 
other it exhibits the triumph of an advancing kingdom of 
truth. This truth, in its onward progress stripping falsehood 
and irreligion of all their specious masks; causing the holders 
of this falsehood to call it by its real name; pressing the god- 
less spirit to an accordant speculative theory: and thus, by an 
open manifestation of the real hatefulness of this spirit, pre- 
paring the way for its destruction, 

But there is another class of writers and thinkers, haying no 
sympathy with these ; a class with which, at the present, we 
shall be more especially occupied. This latter class profess to 
abominate, and there is every reason to believe, sincerely, the 
spirit by which the former are actuated. If it may be said 
that their general course of thought and belief is also a pro- 
duct of the old fashioned Deism, it is a product in a different 
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direction from that which we have just been engaged in de- 
scribing. It is an advance both in externals and in spirit to that 
of orthodox Christianity. The New Testament with these isa 
gospel ; the Bible a revelation ; its Author a Divine personage ; 
its contents from God ; its moral precepts are obligatory ; and 
every one, it is admitted, should imitate the love and spotless 
life of its Divine Founder. Coupled with these views, is a 
tone of respect and of seriousness well befitting the great sub- 
ject under discussion. A manifestation of regard for that 
which is pure, and good, and truthful, and demands most 
properly, both from friends and opponents, that this class 
should be heard and treated with respectful attention. 

To this latter class, one of the writers, whose name is among 
those at the head of this article, may be regarded as belonging. 
The spirit, both of the work in which his religious system is 
developed, and of that containing his general views of the 
speculative philosophy of the nineteenth century, is one of 
respect to the great doctrines of revelation. While in the pre- 
face to the former of these works, he seems to be under the in- 
fluence of some degree of irritation, yet little of this is to be 
seen in the body of the volume. Unlike many of his instruct- 
ors of the Fatherland, he recognizes a personal God in the do- 
main of the universe. Unlike some of his French teachers, 
he regards this God as the God of the Bible. In a certain 
sense, he regards this Bible as proceeding specially, from God, 
as given to our world by inspiration ; as therefore deserving the 
respectful examination and study of each member of the hu- 
man family. 

But while the Bible is thus regarded as given by inspiration, 
we must not suppose that this word, inspiration, is employed 
in its ordinary meaning. The mode in which it is employed 
involves a mere theory; a theory, not altogether original with 
the author, and but too well known in Europe and this coun- 
try. We propose to subject this theory to the test of examina- 
tion ; to see how far it corresponds with the reason of the thing, 
with the general drift of past church belief, and with the ex- 
plicit statements of the inspired writers themselves, upon the 
subject in question. It will, of course, be understood that we 
are not examining these views simply as those of an individual. 
It would be worse than folly to waste the time necessary for 
such purpose, if the subject came up under that aspect. ‘They 
are substantially the views of a class: the arguments advanced 
in their favor are those of a class. Upon this ground alone 
they deserve examiuation; and we merely employ the lan 
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guage and name of the author, because by him, and in his lan- 
guage, the views of this class are clearly exhibited. 

The peculiarity of this system may be said to consist in its 
subjection of the word, and of all religious truth, to the au- 
thority of the intuitional consciousness. As in a former age it 
was asserted, that the understanding was the only medium for 
the reception of Divine truth, and therefore qualified to reject 
all which itcould not comprehend, so now this intuitional con- 
sciousness occupies the same lofiy position: divine truth coim- 
ing only through this avenue, that truth which does not thus 
come must be rejected as not Divine. So that while the name 
rationalism is abhorred, the offensive fact of it is retained.— 
That is, the human mind, whether we call it understanding, 
reason, intuitional consciousness, or Patristical opinion, being 
speculatively placed on the same level with the Divine word ; 
and in point of fact and practice being exalted much higher 
than that word. 

The theory, however, will be best stated in the author’s own 
language. ‘All revelation,” says he, “‘insplies two conditions : 
namely, an intelligible object presented, and a given power of 
percipiency in the subject: and in popular language, when 
speaking of the manifestations of Christianity to the world, 
we appropriate the term revelation to the former of these con- 
ditions,” the intelligible object, “and appropriate the word in- 
spiration to the latter,” “the given power of percipiency in 
the subject.” 

Here let the reader bear in mind two questions of great im- 
portance which we state at this point, as following properly 
upon the quotation just made, but which we shall discuss, 
further on. First, is the objective revelation always, and ne- 
cessarily, even to the inspired man, perfectly intelligible, that 
is, perfectly understood? Is this power of percipiency com- 
mon to the human race, but not called into exercise, or is it 
only imparted to inspired men? 

But to proceed.—‘ According” says our author, “to this con- 
venient distinction, we may say that revelation, in the Christ- 
ian sense, indicates that act of Divine power by which God 
presents the realities of the spiritual world, immediately to 
the human mind ; while inspiration denotes that especial in- 
fluence wrought upon the faculties of the subject, by virtue of 
which he is able to grasp these realities in their perfect ful- 
ness and integrity, God made a revelation of Himself to the 
world by Jesus Christ; but it was the inspiration of the Apos- 
tles which enabled them to perceive it. Here, of course, the 
objective arrangement, and the subjective influences perfectly 
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blend to the production of the same result; so that, whether 
we speak of revelation or inspiration, we are in fact merely 
looking at two different sides of the same great act, of Divine 
beneficence and mercy, by which the truths of Christianity 
have been brought home to the human consciousness.” 

Here, again, by way of concentrating attention upon an 
ambiguous point, in this statement, upon which hang certain 
consequences of importance, we would ask the reader to ana- 
lyze the sentences which we have put in italics. What does 
this phrase, “realities of the spiritual world,” definitely mean? 
Does it comprehend or include, for instance, such realities of 
the material world as the Mosaic cosmogony, Daniel’s pro- 
phecy of the four kingdoms, or Luke’s narrative of the voyage 
of St. Paul? Again, we would ask, as before, is it necessary 
to the inspiration of the prophet or seer that he should be able 
“to grasp these realities in their perfect fulness and integrity” ? 
May he not be an instrument in the hand of God unconsciously, 
as was Caiaphas, or against his own will and wish, as was Ba- 
laam? Again, what is the authority for saying that it was the 
inspiration of the Apostles which enabled them to perceive 
the revelation which God made of Himself by Jesus Christ? 
Was inspiration necessary for such perception? Cannot this 
revelation be seen without it? In other words, must a man 
be inspired before he becomes a Christian? Or to put the 
question in still another form, may there not be revelation to 
many to whoin there is no inspiration? How the author would 
distinctly answer these questions, is uncertain ; at the best but 
a matter of inference from what follows. We here merely 
call attention to them to show his indefiniteness. 

“Revelation and inspiration, then, indicate one united pro- 
cess, the result of which process upon the human mind, is to 
produce a state of spiritual intuition, whose phenomena are so 
extraordinary that we at once separate the agency by which 
they are produced from any of the ordinary principles of hu- 
man development. And yet this agency is applied in perfect 
consistency with the laws and operations of our spiritual na- 
ture. Inspiration does not imply any thing generically new 
in the actual process of the human mind ; it does not involve 
any form of intelligence essentially different from what we 
already possess; it indicates rather the elevation of the reli- 
gious consciousness, and with it, of course, the power of spirit- 
ual vision, to a degree of intensity peculiar to the individual 
thus highly favéred of God. We must regard the whole pro- 
cess of inspiration, therefore, as being in no sense mechanical, 
but purely dynamical : involving not a novel and supernatural 
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faculty, but a faculty already enjoyed, elevated supernaturally 
to an extraordinary power and susceptibility ; indicating, in 
fact, an inward nature, so perfectly harmonized to the Divine, 
so freed from the distorting influences of prejudice, passion, 
and sin, so simply recipient of the Divine idea, circumambi- 
ent around it, so responsive in all its strings to the breath of 
heaven,” — as we may suggest were the souls of Balaam and 
Caiaphas, upon two remarkable occasions — “that truth leaves 
an impress upon it which corresponds perfectly to its object- 
ive reality.” 

“The proper idea of inspiration,” says he further on, and 
throwing more light upon the ambiguities, to which allusion 
has been made: “the proper idea of inspiration does not in- 
clude either miraculous powers, verbal dictation or any distinct 
commission from God. It is a higher potency of a certain form 
of consciousness, which every man, to some degree possesses. 
The supernatural element consists in the extraordinary influ- 
ences employed to create these lofty intuitions, to bring the 
mind of the subject into perfect harmony with truth, and that 
too when under ordinary circumstances such a state could not 
possibly have been enjoyed. It is the importation of clear 
intuitions of moral and spiritual truth, to the mind by super- 
natural means.”* 

If we have been able to catch the substance of this, and 
the two preceding paragraphs, it may be stated thus : 

1. Revelation is the presentation of truth to the mind. 

2. Inspiration an influence upon the mind preparing it 
for the reception of this truth. 

3. These two co-existent produce a state of spiritual in- 
tuition. 

4. The agency, by which this state of spiritual intuition 
and its phenomena are produced, is extraordinary, yet is ap- 
plied in perfect consistency with the laws, and operations of 
our spiritual nature, implies nothing “generically new in the 
actual processes of the human mind ;” “does not involve any 
form of intelligence essentially different from what we already 
possess.” 

5. The truth, or fact revealed, is realized subjectively, by 
the inspired writer or speaker. 

With the first three of these propositions we shall have but 
little concern. Bearing in mind the ambiguities connected 
with them in the system of our author, we may here leave 
them. With the substance of the fourth and fifth we shall be 








* Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 148. American Edition. 
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mainly occupied, viz.: that inspiration is confined to the 
sphere of simple intuition. The spiritual consciousness cor- 
responding to the truth revealed. Consequently, that every 
thing outside of that sphere is not, and cannot be regarded as 
inspired. 

This scheme is proposed in view of difficulties which cluster 
around another which, by way of courtesy, is styled the me- 
chanical. Leaving this the argument epithetic to have, its 
influence upon those who feel its power; and without dwell- 
ing upon the disingenuousness of classing the great majority 
of these, who disagree with the author, under this term, let us 
look at the claims of the scheme presented. 

The great deficiency, and fault, and so far falsehood, of this 
theory we conceive to be this: that God, in the process of re- 
vealing truth from Himself to the world, by means of the hu- 
man instrument, cannot employ or operate upon any other 
portion of man’s nature than the pure reason, his moral or in- 
tuitional consciousness ; that He cannot reveal any other truth 
than that which is moral or spiritual. There may be some 
portions of Scripture, to which this scheme will apply : as for 
instance, where David in 51st Psalm, and Daniel in his prayer 
for his people, being inspired by the Holy Ghost, put in lan- 
guage certain things which they had personally realized. But 
for the great mass of the Scripture it makes no provision. It 
in fact denies, and we see that the author accepting the infer- 
ence, also denies inspiration in any intelligible sense to these 
portions. Without desiring, just now, to argue from conse- 
quences we may remark, that he who accepts this scheme 
must give up most of the Bible, to be regarded and treated 
like all other books. Every thing in the shape of a historical 
fact, many prophetic predictions, all descriptions of natural oc- 
currences disappear from the ground of inspired truth. A re- 
siduum being left of spiritual realities; this, at the mercy of 
the “intuitional consciousness,” or shall we say inspiration, of 
the reader, to be received or rejected. ‘This inspiration of the 
reader, being in kind like that enjoyed by the author, or his 
preceptor M. Cousin, differing only as to its degree, from that 
of the original writer. “Blessed” says our author, “are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God,” that is, as his language 
seems to mean, for they shall be inspired. Here we have 
Romanism and Rationalism on their old and common ground : 
casting off the Supreme Authority of the word of God, and 
setting up that of man. 

These consequences, however, to many would be rather 
pleasantthan otherwise. It is, therefore, necessary to show that 
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the system itself, apart from all idea of these consequences, is 
false and unfounded. The objections, which we would urge 
against it, may be summed up as follows: First, it is unphilo- 
sophical, both in its getting up, and its application. It is in- 
sufficient, either to meet the facts of the case, or the wants of 
man. It is useless, removes no substantial difficulties already 
existing, and creates others that are greater. It is contradictory, 
not only with Scripture but with itself. It is, therefore, false, 
and must be rejected. 

As, however, the arguments in its favor are preceded by an 
attack upon the usual idea, on this subject, it may not be a- 
miss to glance at this attack, so far as it bears upon the ad- 
vancement of the proposed theory, his objections may be brief- 
ly stated : 

1. “Inspiration has been regarded as identical with the 
power of working miracles.” Not always, and necessarily. 
It is itself a miracle, but does not confér always, on the pro- 
phet, miraculous power, in other respects. What elevation of 
subjective consciousness would have enabled Daniel to give 
the specialities of his vision, Ezekiel the dimensions of the 
future temple, or John the contents of the Apocalypse? While 
therefore, it may be freely admitted, that the gift of inspiration 
did not imply the power of working miracles, yet it would not 
follow from this admission that this gift itself was not a mirac- 
ulous one, or that it consisted merely in the elevation of the 
intuitional consciousness. 

2. Against verbal dictation; based upon various readings, 
recensions, personal style of writers. But these do not dis- 
prove an inspired original ; do not prove that its first contents 
may not be ascertained. If there be any one thing, in fact, 
which proves the Bible to be inspired, as to its language, 
which proves that the church so received, and has since re- 
garded it, it is in this the literal and jealous presentation of its 
integrity ; the insignificant variations, to be obtained from col- 
lations and recensions of ancient manuscripts, and versions. 
Does any one believe that the theory of this writer, if held by 
Jews and Christians, would have kept the Sacred Scriptures 
thus uncorrupted ? 

3. Again, there is no positive evidence of “verbal dicta- 
tion.” 

This we shall discuss more fully, further on. Supposing, 
but not granting the correctness of this assertion, we may say, 
that verbal dictation being the usual mode in which thought 
is conveyed to the human mind, with any degree of exactness 
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or certainty, it rests upon those who oppose il, to show that 
there is positive evidence, that in this particular case, the usual 
mode is not adopted. ‘The ground is preoccupied, and the 
objector must not ask for proof in favor of the occupant, but 
must look about for his own positive proof to dislodge him. 
Of course, when we speak of inspiration extending to lan- 
guage, we do not mean that the words are necessarily repeated 
ohe after another as by a composer to an amanuensis, but sim- 
ply such an influence upon the writer, as led him to employ 
certain words, and no others in uttering his message. 

4. But “we have the most positive evidence that the com- 
mission of the Apostles did not extend to their very words.” 
Aye! What is this most positive evidence? “Sometimes 
they”’ (our italics), “taught specific notions inconsistent with a 
pure spiritual Christianity ; as did Peter when chid by Paul.” 
So the indefinite and alarming “they” came down to a single 
case, and that not one of instruction, but of inconsistent ac- 
tion; action inconsistent with doctrine which we know that 
Peter held and taught; an error of practical judgment, into 
which many inspired men might fall, as to the propriety of 
his own course, under certain citcumstances. If the author 
has stated this transaction correctly, it is as strong against an 
intuitional as a verbal inspiration. A good fact for bare faced 
infidelity, if established without limitation, but more for the 
cause in which it is enlisted. 

5. “The supposition, of an inspiration extending to words 
would demand a twofold kind of inspiration.” Not necessa 
rily. But suppose it does. Would that be any more impro- 
bable than the admitted fact of distinct and different spiritual 
gifts enjoyed in the Apostolic age? Is it any more impossible 
that there should be two kinds of inspiration, than that one 
man should speak, and require another to interpret his lan- 
guage ? 

6. “We find a distinctive style maintained by each separate 
author.” Suppose we do, where is the extravagancy of the 
supposition that the Holy Spirit, even while controlling the 
words, should do so within the limit of the inspired man’s 
stock of language, and modes of expression ? 

7. This idea of verbal inspiration “tends to diminish our 
view of the moral and religious qualifications of the writers.” 
This objection, coming from this quarter, is really most ex- 
quisite. But suppose such an effect be produced? may not 
it bring us to the truth? If it have the effect of leading us to 
look beyond the imperfect instrument to the Infallible source 
of the truth revealed; if we are led to look at this truth, as 
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from God, and not from Moses or Paul, such diminution of 
respect will do no harm. As a matter of fact, however, is 
such the opposite effect of the two schemes in question? Are 
those who sympathize with this writer, particularly remarkable 
for their respect or reverence toward the sacred writers ? — 
Where can he point to one among those opposed to him, who 
would not shudder to use the language which he himself em- 
ploys in this chapter? 

8. “Even if we suppose the letter of Scripture to have 
been inspired, that alone could never have served as a revela- 
tion of Christianity.” Who ever said that it would? But 
granting that there must be a moral influence upon the mind 
and heart of the reader, how does that prove, that the word of 
Scripture itself might not, by this same spirit, have been dic- 
tated, and employed as partly producing the desired moral 
change? With the other objections, we shall have occasion 
to be occupied as we go on, in the discussion of the points 
above mentioned. We may, however, briefly notice one other 
which will not come up, in that discussion, namely, that there 
is no “distinct ordination, or commission given to the different 
writers.” ‘The answer to this is obvious. “Though there is 
no distinct mention of a commission, to each and every writer, 
in the Old or New Testament, there is to some of them. And 
the fact that others Were received and put on the same level 
with these ; that they were spoken of by our Lord and His 
Apostles, as on the same footing, as equally sent from God, 
fully justifies us in treating them in the same way ; constitutes 
a presumption, moreover, against which there is nothing to 
place on the other side, that such a commission in every case 
was given; that it was known to the writer; that it was recog- 
nized and acknowledged by his cotemporaries. That every 
such commission is not definitely recorded, is no proof that it 
was not given. However this may be, there are general state- 
ments in the New Testament, which cover every such defi- 
ciency. If each and every Old Testament writer is not in- 
spired, and to be received as revealing the will of God, the 
mode in which our Lord refers to them is well calculated to 
lead, and has led the majority of His followers astray upon 
this subject. Nor is the difficulty at all removed but increased, 
when we examine like general statements by His chosen A pos- 
tles. We may now resume our examination of the claims of 
this proposed theory. 

First of all, it is just the opposite of what it proposes to be 
par excellence, it is unphilosophical. There have been three 
modes suggested of getting an idea of that useful animal the 
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camel. One, the shortest, and which would answer all the 
purposes of the multitude, would be to visit the first menagerie 
or zoological collection that came in reach. The second, 
which would, perhaps, be necessary to the man of science, 
would be that of making an eastern tour, where the animal 
might be seen in all its varieties, at all ages, and as physically 
modified by the uses and abuses to which it is subjected. The 
third, which through a common abuse of language, may be 
designated as the philosophical, would be to retire from the 
influence of all things external, and with the eyes riveted 
ene ougarw to evolve the idea from the depths of the subjec- 
live consciousness. This last mode, having the immense 
logomachic advantage that the idea obtained can never be 
made clearly evident to any one else, or even if made thus 
evident can never, unless it agree with the subjective con- 
sciousness of others, be proved to be correct. Now, without 
asserting that the author bas taken this last mode, he certainly 
has neglected the first two. 'T'o get a correct theory of inspira- 
tion, as of chemistry, or intellectual science, or of any thing 
else, we must get all the facts of the case. We may not, even 
then, be able to construct our theory. Or, even if we do, there 
may be much reasoning required to bring it into a consistent 
shape. But these facts must form its proper basis. In other 
words, if we would have a theory of inspiration to command 
the assent or respect of the church, we must examine the tes- 
timony and recorded experience of inspired men ; of men who 
on all hands have been admitted to be thus inspired. Admit- 
ting the honesty and capability of the sacred writers, the plan 
of going to the sacred Scriptures themselves, for proof of their 
inspiration, both as to the quo and the quomods, is that which 
is most philosophical. Who but an inspired man can give 
any account of this wonderful process; if, in fact, he could 
do it. Let inspiration as a simple fact be given for the mind 
to work upon, and there might be many other schemes, equally 
specious with the one in question, suggested as a possible ex- 
planation. But it would be only a possibility. A possibility 
at the mercy of every new fact, in connection with the same 
subject, brought to our knowledge. A possibility, in this par- 
ticular instance, annihilated, in its very conception, by the pre- 
vious existence of facts, with which it is utterly irreconcilable. 
Ii is the first business of true philosophy, as we have already 
insisted, to seek all information, from accredited sources, upoa 
any given point, to be explained. Now this, upon the subject 
of inspiration, can only be gotten from inspired men, or from 
the source of Luspiration, speaking through these men — that 
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is, from the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures. This 
must be the basis. Every scheme must be squared by this. 
And to reverse the process, and square the Scriptures to any 
such scheme, as this author attempts to do, is as unphilosophi- 
cal as it is irreverent and dangerous. 

But we would object, further, that this scheme is insufficierft. 
Insufficient to meet the wants of man; insufficient to meet 
the facts of the case to which we have been alluding. No 
man, fully aroused to the importance of the subject, could rest 
his interests for time and for eternity upon that kind of inspira- 
tion, which blundered in its logical statements, which was in- 
conclusive in its reasonings, imperfect in its morality, mis- 
taken in its history, and contradictory to the truths of science. 
“Surely,” says the author, “they must have a feeble concep- 
tion of what these wondrous narratives really are, who feel 
that. any verbal differences can obscure a single ray of the 
Divine light which flashes from every page.” All very pretty ; 
but not exactly a true statement of the case. The differences 
are more than verbal. It is pretty well established, moreover, 
which of the two classes have, and exhibit most respect and 
reverence for these pages. We would say, surely they must 
be easily satisfied, who can rest their hopes for life or death 
upon statements, any one of which may be erroneous ; who 
can believe in a whole, the parts of which are not merely ver- 
bally, but in matters of fact and reasoning illogical, discordant, 
and morally imperfect.!_ The advocates of inspiration, in the 
usual sense of that word, may not fear, upon this writer’s own 
showing, a comparison with himself, or others like-minded, on 
the score either of good sense or reverence. The great mass 
of mankind, the poor for whom the Gospel was given, and 
we may say the intelligent, also, when not led astray by a false 
philosophy, need something more definite and authoritative. 
Unless we can say: “thus saith the Lord;” “these are the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” we run great risk of 





' «Mr. Macaulay,” says a critic, in regard to the actors in the movement, 
1688, “as he in the course of his narrative encounters an act of baseness, 
speaks of it as it deserves, and is not sparing of indignant and scornful epi- 
thets, to mark his sense of the meanness which he is compelled to describe : 
but it appears to us strange that his general estimate of the characters of the 
great drama bears no marks of the contemptuous undervaluing which is in 
individual instances exhibited. Epithets of respect and admiration are em- 
ployed, when he speaks generally of the men by whom the revolution was 
effected. ‘The result is a feeling of incongruity. It is like hearing a verdict 
of not guilty, after listening to an uninterrupted evidence of guilt.” It is by 
some such process as this, that inspiration is obtained, by our author, out of 
the moral, historical, logical, and scientific blunders and mistakes, of the sa- 
cred writers. 
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destroying the confidence of the serious, and “of unchaining 
the tiger” of human society, that is, of destroying the little 
sense of responsibility which helps men to restrain the care- 
less and irreligious. 

But this scheme is insufficient in another respect. It does 
ndt provide an explanation for a large class of facts unques- 
tionably connected with this subject. The author sometimes 
speaks of the whole Bible as if in some sense or other, it were 
inspired ; then, again, of parts which according to his own 
scheme, cannot possibly be so. No explanation is given of 
the fact that all these portions have been reverenced and hon- 
ored alike; that if his scheme be correct, the whole drift of 
Scriptural teaching is, at least, calculated to mislead, and has 
misled the church upon this point; that even inspired men 
seem to have thought, and spoken, aud acted upon this sup- 
position; that many of these books, not admitting his kind of 
Inspiration, are in the canon, while such as the “sayings of 
the Son of Sirach,” and the ““Wisdom of Solomon,” and the 
writings of Clement or Ignatius are excluded. Without just 
here developing the opposition of these facts to the scheme in 
question, we merely say that it makes no provision for their 
existence. 

And this brings us to another objection, that is, the useless- 
ness of the proposed scheme ; its worthless character so far as 
regards its removal of any existing difficulties. That there 
are such difficulties we presume no serious man who has stu- 
died the subject will deny, that a knot is not untied by being 
cut. These difficulties instead of being removed, are rather, 
under the proposed scheme, increased. ‘T'o make this evident 
let us glance at the reasons urged by the author himself in its 
favor. ‘These reasons he assertsto be threefold. First, that it 
gives full consistency to the progressive character of Scripture 
morality ; secondly, that it reconciles discrepancies ; thirdly, 
that it explains the making up of the Canon. In noticing 
these reasons, we shall have as much to say in regard to the 
facts asserted, as of the argument based upon them. Many 
of these facts, if facts—militating as we conceive against all in- 
spiration, were such as that which they are enlisted to support. 
Let us examine them, however, and the way in which they 
are employed. 

In regard to the first of these points, the assistance rendered 
by the theory in question to the explanation of the progressive 
character of Scripture morality. Let the expression be noted. 
It is not the progressive morality of scriptural characters or per- 
sonages, but the progressive morality of Scripture itself, which 
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under this theory is first asserted, and then, by the theory ac- 
counted for. The first of these facts, the progressive morality 
of scriptural personages, is generally admitted. And the ex- 
planation of such fact is simple and natural ; that is, that light 
from on high was given as men were rendered capable of re- 
ceiving it. In this way the contradiction is avoided, of ma- 
king the Divine light of one age positive and opposing dark- 
ness in another. If, however, as this scheme asserts, the mor- 
als of Scripture characters were corrupt and imperfect; if the 
laws and positive precepts were so also, we ask, how can these 
facts be reconciled with this scheme of the elevated rejigious 
consciousness? What kind of religious life, “or what eleva- 
tion of the religious consciousness,” could be experienced du- 
ring the moments in which a writer was giving forth an imper- 
fect morality, or giving encouragement to a malignant disposi- 
tion? How, for instance, could the inward nature of Moses, 
“be perfectly harmonized with the Divine ;” “freed from the 
distorting influences of prejudice, passion, and sin ;” “simply 
recipient of the Divine ideas circumambient around it;” re- 
sponsive in all its strings to the breath of heaven ;” “orasping 
the realities of the spiritual world in all their fulness and in- 
tegrity :”” how could the mind thus influenced give forth, “an 
impure and imperfect morality; at variance with Christian 
principles ;” encourage “‘a fiercer spirit of warfare; the law of 
retaliation ; indifference to deception?” &c. &c. These quo- 
tations will enable us to see, not merely how one part of this 
scheme agrees with another, but how little able it is to remove 
any of the real difficulties connected with this subject. 

But the author well knew that those, by whom he is opposed, 
deny, to a man, the facts upon which his illogical conclusion is 
based. He knows, also, the distinction between morals des- 
cribed, and the morals of the describer; between a state of 
things legislated for, and the design of the legislator. While 
it may be readily admitted that there was “hardness of heart,” 
that is, imperfection both in the inspired man and in his co- 
temporaries, yet it by no means follows that “the moral laws, 
conceptions, and principles which were given forth, by the 
Divine Spirit, through the hunian medium should necessarily 
partake of the same character. And it is somewhat remark- 
able, that no such precept, or law is explicitly mentioned. 
While the nations of Canaan were regarded in view of their 
abominable pollution as enemies of God, and therefore to be 
exterminated, yet it would be absolutely false, apart from this 
aspect of the case, to say, that “a fierce spirit of warfare 
was that of the Mosaic dispensation. ‘That the rigid law of 
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equity, with iis necessary sanctions, was perverted to the en- 
couragement of a spirit of retaliation, is no proof that such 
perversion was designed. That there is any encouragement 
to deception in any of these precepts; or that “indifference to 
deception is characteristic” of scriptural morals, is more easily 
asserted than proved. “Slavery” is recognized and legislated 
for in the New as in the Old Testament. And it would be 
difficult to find any part of Scripture which does not proclaim 
eternal punishment to the wicked. 

How much more consistent with the real facts of the case, 
are the views of those whom the author is opposing, with this 
very fact of the progressive moral character of the writers of 
Scripture. Progressive in this sense, that more light was given 
as men were able to bear it. ‘The author professes to see this 
in the whole of the typical portions of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. But how much more consistent and reasonable is the 
same idea, as applied to its preceptive and historical portion? 
How much less perplexing to look beyond the writer and his 
“elevated” or depressed religious consciousness, either to the 
precepts and facts themselves, which he is commissioned to 
deliver; to the manifested mind of that Spirit from whom 
they proceed? As to the assertion that the inspired writers 
were accredited by the Jewish nation, in view of the fact that 
they were the purest representations of their national and in- 
dividual religious vitality, it may be asked, how is this made 
out, when we know that many of these writers, such as Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Hosea, directly opposed the prevailing 
current of national and individual religious or rather idolatrous 
vitality of their cotemporaries? And if we cannot expect to 
see “a higher religion, or more perfect morality than actually 
existed in those times,” how is it that we really find it? Were 
the prophecies of Isaiah, or Micah, or the ten commandments 
in the wilderness, the outgrowth or the resultant representation 
of the prevailing Jewish religious vitality? The absurdity is 
too outrageous to be reasoned against. If there be any one 
thing which proves the highest inspiration of these writers, it 
is the fact just hinted: their immeasurable distance above 
their cotemporaries, and above themselves when they profess 
to give forth the Divine dictates. This, to use the language 
of another, is “putting that which is first last, and that which 
is last first.”” They first “seek a religious life,” and then imag- 
ine that mankind came to devise a religion for themselves by 
means of that religious life. How are we to get this first re- 
ligious life without the truth. It is by means of the spiritual 
life awakened within, that the believer rises to a “full compre 
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hension or enjoyment of the truth which first awakened that 
life.” ‘The spiritual birth and life must bg through this truth, 
“the word of God, that liveth and abideth forever.” Not 
less clearly is the worthlessness of this theory exhibited from 
an examination of the second reason urged in its favor: “its 
reconciliation of minor discrepancies.” We are told that the 
account of Creation in Genesis is by no means easily reconciled, 
viewed as a scientific statement, with the most palpable facts 
of Geology.” But why present the subject under this aspect. 
What hint have we from the writer of Genesis, that his ac- 
count of creation was intended as a scientific one? Is the 
correctness of the author’s remark, “pretty generally acknow- 
ledged by all parties,” or even by all Geologists, as an ignorant 
reader might be led, from his language, to suppose? Many 
Theological and Geological writers believe in a greater anti- 
quity of our earth, than has previously been supposed. But 
this is a very different thing from believing or saying, that it is 
discordant with the statements of Genesis. Men may misin- 
terpret a passage in Scripture as in any other book. But when 
such misinterpretation is made evident, it does not prove the 
passage itself to be wrong. So again as to the alleged dis- 
crepancies in statements of facts. Our ignorance is frequently 
the best explanation of such difficulties. Every year of accu- 
mulating knowledge of Eastern countries, &c., is an illustra- 
tion of the truth of this remark. Is it not wiser, more philo- 
sophical, as well as more reverent, to wait for the explanation, 
than hastily and rashly proclaim that no such explanation is 
possible? This way of removing the difficulties seems very 
much like asserting a man to be deficient in moral or mental 
character, by way of proving his high capacity for giving his 
views, or his evidence upon the most profound and important 
questions. 

Under this point we may notice an idea, which seems to be 
a favorite, as it is more than once insisted upon. “We have 
shown,” says the author, after having asserted that St. Paul 
was illogical, and committed errors of reasoning, and reprov- 
ing his opponents who were so irreverent (how amusing) as 
to deny it, “we have already shown, that to speak of logic, as 
such, being inspired, is a sheer absurdity.” “If,” says Dr. 
South, when arguing against an unlearned ministry, “if God 
does not stand in need of human wisdom, still less does He of 
human ignorance.” If God inspire a man, in any sense of the 
word, we should suppose he would have as little need for his 
logical weakness as for his logical acumen ; in other words, that 
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he might use the man’s weakness and strength alike, to exhibit 
the truth ia such agvay, that none of that truth would, if under- 
stood, convey false notions. On the whole it would seem to be 
as easy to inspire a man to reason logically, as in any other way. 
lu fact it may safely be doubted, upon this very theory, whether 
such a person could reason inconclusively. Let the intuitional 
consciousness “be perfectly harmonized with the Divine ;” 
“the truth leaving an impress upon it which answers perfectly 
to its objective reality ;” “grasping spiritual realities in+their 
perfect fulness and integrity”: and it might safely be doubted 
whether a mind, in this state, could reason illogically. Logie 
is linked truth, spiritual, as well as physical, or intellect- 
ual. Moral imperfection, prejudice, passion, sin, self-interest, 
are doubtless, after all, the main causes of vicious logic. While 
it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction between man’s 
moral and intellectual nature, yet these natures constantly 
affect and reaffect each other. No man can be morally rotten 
whose logic will not be equally unsound upon certain sub- 
jects. And, on the other hand, if men were perfectly free 
from all disturbing moral influences, we might anticipate that 
their reasoning, so far as it went, would be correct. Finiteness 
would of course interfere with the perfect correctness of the 
premises, but the logical process, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, would be sound. “Religion, as a practical matter,” says 
a masterly writer upon this subject: “religion, as a practical 
matter, is not addressed exclusively either to the logical under- 
standing or the intuitions. Just as any one of them, or two 
combined, cannot make any man a faithful father or good son, 
a just sovereign or a righteous judge, so they are incapable of 
turning the sinner into a good Christian. The Christian reli- 
gion addresses itself to the whole soul, providing evidence and 
facts for the understanding, and truth, which shines in its own 
light, to the reason; holding forth a perfect law and perfect 
righteousness to the moral faculty ; excellence to gain the will, 
and loveliness to draw the affections; exhibiting these, now 
scattered and separate in individual persons, incidents and pro 
positions, and again displaying them all in unity in the char- 
acter of God and Christ. As each of these faculties is ad- 
dressed, so each has its part to perform ; the understanding ap- 
prehending the facts, examining the evidence, and defending 
the truth ; the reason sanctioning and adopting the truth when 
presented ; the conscience bringing the sinner to a knowledge 
of sin, and approving of the righteousness of Christ ; the will 
accepting God as the perfect good ; and the affections flowing 
forth towards God and all mankind, and enlivening the soul 
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as they flow. We deny that religion has its seat in the mere 
intuitions. It spreads itself over the soul, and every faculty 
and feeling has a work to perform. There is, therefore, truth 
presented to all and each of man’s faculties, that all and each 
of these faculties may be rectified. It is this enlarged and 
comprehensive character of the Word of God which makes 
narrow minds complain of it.” 

Nor does the third recommendation of the author, in favor 
of his theory, manifest less clearly its uselessness; its worth- 
lessness in the removal of those difficulties of which he makes 
mention. It explains, we are told, the formation of the 
Canon, and the facts connected with it. “The sum” says 
he, “of our certain knowledge of the Old Testament is, that 
the different books were collected some time after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, accepted by the Jews as Divine, and read 
accordingly in their synagogues.” “That Christ and His Apos- 
tles honored the Old Testament, is nothing to the purpose, so 
far as the nature of their inspiration is concerned. But never 
did they affirm the literal and special divinity of all the na- 
tional records of the Jewish theocracy, as preserved and read 
in the synagogues of that day.” 

Supposing these statements to be correct — which in the 
proper place we shall show is not the fact — we ask, how do 
they remove any difficulties connected with the making up of 
the Canon? Why, in the case of the Old Testament, was it, 
that certain books were received, separated from all others, and 
jealously watched over? Other such books, during the making 
up of the Canon, and between that time and the advent of, 
Christ, were in existence. Some of these too, upon the au- 
thor’s view of inspiration would have been admitted into the 
canon, and others really admitted would have been left out. 
Why was it not so? Would not the Jewish people, if acting 
under the idea which he affirms they did, have denied inspira- 
tion even in his bastardized sense of the word, to such books 
as those of Chronicles, or Judges, or Esther, while they would 
have awarded it to Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of Solomon? 
Why, again, do our Lord and His Apostles recognize the 
propriety of this classification ; and never quote as of Divine 
origin any other Jewish literature extant in their day? Instead 
of removing any difficulties, connected with the formation of 
the Canon, the greater difficulty is started, which overshadows 
them all, of how, under this scheme, is there or came there to 
be a Canon at all? 

But as hinted above, the facts asserted by the author are not 
facts ; they are so stated, that while containing a certain amouut 
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of truth, they give altogether a false impression. ‘That wise 
and comprehensive formula proposed to a witness in our courts 
of law, ‘‘the truth, nothing but the truth, the whole truth,” 
cannot too frequently be insisted upon in all statements of the 
kind in question. The facts are not “all negative in regard 
to the Old Testament Canon.” Whatever may be our ignor- 
ance of the books, or of any entire book of that canon, it does 
not follow that those who received them, and adjusted them 
as they stand, and separated them from all others, and rever- 
enced them in contradistinction from all others, were in like 
ignorance. We know that these books were regarded as in- 
spired, that is, penned under Divine inspiration, by the Jewish 
people. It is not true that we know nothing of these books, 
previous to their collection, some time after the Captivity. So 
long as the history runs back, we have in the books them- 
selves, an account of the means taken for their preservation ; 
for their being studied as the oracles of God. To say merely 
“that they were collected, and that they were received by the 
Jews, and read in their synagogues,” is not saying all that we 
know. We know why they were thus collected, the grounds 
upon which they were received and so carefully watched over. 

Not less irreconcilable with the facts of the case are the 
statements quoted above, in regard to the testimony of our 
Lord and His Apostles upon this subject. “That Christ and 
His Apostles honored the Old Testament, is nothing to the 
purpose, so far as the nature of their inspiration is concerned.” 
Very true, it may be replied. The mere fact that they honored 
it, proves nothing either way. But the manner in which they 
honored it, is very much to the purpose— proves a great deal. 
When they deferred to its authority, and acquiesced in the pre- 
vailing views on the subject, and quoted no other book as on 
the same level, and condemned “the elevation of the Rabbin- 
ical consciousness,” by which this “word of God” was thrust 
aside, their testimony is very much to the purpose, as showing 
what were their views both of the fact and of the nature of 
inspiration. “The Scripture cannot be broken,” is the lan- 
guage of the Master, even in regard to a mere form of ex- 
pression. “What is written in the law ; how readest thou ?” 
is His language at another time; “Ye do err not knowing the 
Scriptures.” The whole drift of His teaching, an@ that of 
His Apostles, was in accordance with, and sustained, the cur- 
rent idea of the day, as to the essential nature of inspiration. 
And in one place, as just hinted, he rebukes sharply a certain 
class, who like our author and his Romish and Rationalistic 
friends, had turned away from the word of God to the elevated 
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religious consciousness of the nation, as contained in Rabbin- 
ical and church tradition. 

But we may be told “that they never affirmed the literal 
and special divinity of all the national records of the Jewish 
theocracy, as preserved and read in the synagogues of that 
day.” If this assertion were correct, and if there were any 
difficulty in replying to it, we should say, neither do they af- 
firm, or even hint any thing like the author’s theory. But do 
they not, in substance, make these affirmations, which he de- 
nies? When our Lord refers to Scripture in the manner of 
which we have spoken; when St. Paul speaks of al/ the Old 
Testament Scripture as given by inspiration of God; when 
we find St. Peter speak of the Prophets “who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” when we know what such 
phrases meant to the Jewish mind, and what every honest 
man must have meant, who employed them, we can see the 
amount of credit due to this statement. It is really remark- 
able, when we come to reflect upon it, that the New Testa- 
ment should contain such passages as those which we just 
quoted : the belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament 
being universal, and there being no necessity for its being in- 
sisted upon. So far from making the revelation, dependent 
upon the clearness of the moral intuitions of the sacred writer, 
they make mention of prophecies which the prophets them- 
selves did not fully understand; of others where the prophet 
was cherishing covetous desires in his heart; and of another 
who did not even know that he was uttering a prophecy.! Ln 
fact, we hear comparatively but little of the inspired writer, 
or his intuitions, but we are rather pointed to the written word ; 
to all of it as inspired of God. Whe facts connected with the 
making up of the Canon, instead of squaring with the author’s 
view, really create more and greater difficulties than previously 
existed. 

And so also as to his statements in regard to the Canon of 
the New Testament. Does it follow because the Apostles had, 





' «And I heard, but I understood not: then said I, O Lord, what shall be 
the end of these things? And He said, go thy way, Daniel; for the words 
are closed up and sealed to the time of the end.” ‘Behold, 1 have received 
commandment to bless, and He hath blessed; and I cannot reverse it.”— 
“This spake he not of himself; but being High Priest that year, he proph- 
esied that Jesus should die for that nation.” ‘Of which salvation the pro- 
phets, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto yon, have enquired 
and searched diligently ; searching what, or what manner of time,” into the 
thing and the time of its fulfilment, “eis rive 7, moor xatpor”? “the 
Spirit of Christ which was in thein did signify.” 

Daniel xii: 8.9. Numbers xxiii: 20. John xi: 51. 1Pet. 1: 10. 11. 
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in the beginning of their ministry, inadequate conceptions &c. 
that when they afterwards penned a volume under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, these errors should be reproduced? 
When they consulted together, as mentioned in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts, and gave forth a certain conclusion as the result 
of their special inspiration, does it follow that no single one, if 
necessary, might not have been singly inspired to see the same 
conclusion? That Paul or Barnabas, left to their natural 
judgments, should, one of them, or both, err in their opinion 
of Mark; or that Peter, in like case, should act inconsistently 
with what he himself was daily teaching, is no proof that they 
should thus err, in their official capacity. And if it be asked, 
why this distinction, we reply, because they themselves make 
it. Because that while they speak of themselves, as individ- 
uals, in terms of the deepest humility, they magnify their 
office, as dispensers, in teaching and in writing, of the pure 
word of God. ‘That while one of the Apostles declares all of 
the Old Testament books to be inspired, another classes the 
writings of this Apostle with those of the Old Testament; 
this one thus classed affirming for himself, and his compeers, 
(see 1 Thess, 2: 13.) authority of the same nature. And 
if it be further asked, how shall we know when they thus 
speak officially, and when as uninspired men, we say, take 
their recorded official writings as an instance of the one, their 
recorded individual errors as an instance of the other. Cherish, 
moreover, what this author insists upon, but which he does not 
manifest, namely, a spirit of reverence, and there will be but 
little cause of difficulty or perplexity. 

So also as to the consistency of this scheme with the for- 
mation of the New Testament Canon. Why, we may ask, 
“as heresies and false doctrines” arose, and there was necessity 
of bringing aposiolic doctrines to a definite statement, why 
this separation of the writings of the Apostles from all others? 
Why was the early Church so anxious to show where an ex- 
ception to this rule occurred, as in the case of Mark and Luke, 
that the writers were under apostolic dictation or approval? 
Our author tells us to supply the place of their personal in- 
struction. But why, upon his scheme, was ¢heir personal in- 
struction so separated from all other, and put on the same lev- 
el upon which Jews and Christians, alike, their Master and 
His chosen twelve, had placed the Old Testament? Would 
not the testimony of any pious cotemporary of our Lord, have 
been just as good; or of any honest hearer of the Apostles, 
say Clement or Polycarp? Why did not the church make 
selections from the undoubted Apostolical writings, as is prac- 
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tically done by this writer, on the authority of her intuitional 
consciousness? Did none of the rejected books contain apos- 
tolical doctrine? And when discussion arose, was it in regard 
to the character or contents of the book, or was it as to the 
simple fact, is it written or approved by an inspired man? It 
was not a mere work of selection and approval in which the 
church was engaged while making up the canon. It was 
mainly to ascertain whether certain documents were written 
by certain persons; their inspiration and authority following 
therefrom as a necessary consequence. In other words, it was 
the questions of genuineness, authenticity and integrity, not 
of inspiration upon which the early church was engaged.— 
That question was only mooted by such men as Celsus, Julian, 
or Porphyry. With Christians it had been settled by the pro- 
mise of the Master, and the distinct avowals of His chosen fol- 
lowers.” “The question often is asked,” says Dr. Alexander, 
“when was the canon of the New Testament constituted, and 
by what authority? Many persons who write and speak on 
this subject appear to entertain a wrong impression in regard to 
it ; as if the books of the N. Testament could not be of authority, 
until sanctioned by some ecclesiastical council, or by some pub- 
licly expressed opinion of the Fathers of the Church, and as 
if any portion depended upon their being collected in a single 
volume. But the truth is, that every one of these books was 
of authority, so far as known, from the moment of its publica- 
tion; and its right to a place in the Canon is not derived from 
the sanction of any church or council, but from the fact that 
it was written by inspiration.” And the appeal to testimony 
“then as now is not to prove that any council of Bishops or 
others gave sanction to the book, but to show that it is the 
genuine work of Matthew, or Paul, or John, or Peter, who we 
know were inspired.” ‘That other books were sometimes read 
in the early church is true. But this does not prove that they 
were, therefore, regarded as inspired. We know that such was 
not the case; that a clear distinction was made. The Church 
of England directs certain portions of the Apocrypha, and 
prayers and exhortations of human composition to be read in 
the congregation. Does it follow from this that she regards 
either the Apocrypha or the Prayer Book inspired ? 

We have thus seen the uselessness of this proposed plan 
for the removal of difficulties ; its capability for creating them. 
It now remains that we notice more distinctly the last objec- 
tion to it, that is, its opposition to the explicit testimony of the 
inspired writers. ‘This point has been somewhat anticipated, 
but it may bé well to look at it more distinctly. It contradicts 
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the inspired Volume, in its denial of the possibility or need of 
verbal inspiration ; in affirming errors and mistakes in the in- 
spired responses; in denying authority to some Scriptures 
which it admits to belong to others; in making these Scrip- 
tures nothing more than the result of the natural elevation of 
man’s religious feelings. Under each of these we shall quote 
opposing statements. 

“There is no evidence of verbal dictation having been 
granted.” 

“Thus saith the Lord :” “Son of man go and speak my 
word unto them.” “Lo I have put words in thy mouth.” 
The Spirit of the Lord was upon me and His word was upon 
my tongue.” “Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” ‘The mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken.” 

These are only a few instances. This language we admit 
can be explained away. And so can any other. But the 
process of explanation will go to prove, that any statement 
may be made to mean anything. In other words, that all 
certainty, in human language, is atanend. The reply to every 
such explanation is, how would any man, unhampered by a 
theory, understand these and similar passages? How have 
they been understood until within the last century? How 
were they understood by those who received them ? 

Again, “an imperfect morality is frequently embodied in 
the Old Testament Scriptures.” 

This refers, as will be seen by the context, not to the moral 
ity of Scripture personages or characters, but to the authorized 
and embodied morality of Scripture itself. The best answer 
to it, is to quote the ten commandments. The requirement of 
Moses in Deuteronomy 6: 4. 5., and in Leviticus 19: IS., 
and the interpretation as to the spirituality and the extent of 
the Old Testament morality, given by St. Paul in Romans 7: 
7 and 12 verses;* and the fact that our Lord Himself quoted 
these passages from the Pentateuch as comprehensive of hu- 
men duty, will show the utter inconsistency of the author’s 
idea with inspired teaching. 

Once more,” says the author, “we may refer to the discre- 
pancies in reasoning,” &c. 


' «Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the 
Lord: thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” «Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” «The law is holy and 
just and good.” “1 had not known sin, except the law had said thou shalt 
not covet;” i. e. indulge wrong desires, for that is the comprehensive mean- 
ing of covet in this connection. 
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Without discussing the question whether man’s reasoning 
powers cannot be affected supernaturally as well as those of 
perception and moral intuition, except simply to remark that 
to reason, as does the author, from the ordiuary and uninspired 
process to that which is extraordinary and inspired, and then 
to assume that there is no difference, is to assume the whole 
question at issue, we may test this idea by Scripture itself, 
when speaking upon this point. 

“Take no thought” says our Lord to the Apostles, when 
sending them forth, and in view of their being required, before 
human tribunals, to give an account of themselves and their 
teaching, “take no thought, how or what (“acs 7 ¢:,”) ye shall 
speak.” “When He the Spirit of truth shall come, He shall 
guide you into all truth.” It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and tous. “It is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost.” 
“The Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, He shall teach you all things,” that is, 
things not known, and which He had just said they were not 
then “able to bear,” “and bring all things te your remem- 
brance,” that is, to enable them to remember and state cor- 
rectly what they had seen Him do, and heard Him speak ; 
“and He will show you things to come,” that is, impart the 
power of prophetic foresight. “All Scripture is @convevsros.” 
How such promises and such modes of expression, and the 
known sense in which they would be understood by Jewish 
hearers, can be reconciled with the honesty of the speakers, 
if they meant to teach liability to mistake in the inspired 
writings, it would be difficult to say. In regard to the logic 
of St. Paul, it would have been well for this writer to bear in 
mind an idea once expressed in regard to Plato: “Baffled in 
my attempts,” says Coleridge, “to understand the ignorance 
of Plato, I conclude myself ignorant of his understanding.”* 


' The whole passage is remarkable, and well deserves to be quoted in this 
connection. Would that the writer of it, as well as some others, had always 
exhibited the same good sense and reverence, in their treatment of the diffi- 
cult depths of the revealed will of the Infinite God which is here avowed, in 
regard to the finite and imperfect reasoning of the Grecian philosopher. «I 
have been perusing,”’ says he, ‘“‘with the best energies of my mind, the Time- 
us of Plato. Whatever | apprehend impresses me with a reverential sense 
of the author’s genius; but there is a considerable portion of the work to 
which I can attach no consistent meaning. In other treatises of the same 
philosopher, intended for the average comprehension of men, I have been 
delighted with the masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the language, 
and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, likewise, that numerous pas- 
sages in this author, which I thoroughly comprehend were formerly no less 
unintelligible than the passages now in question. It would, I am aware, be 
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Again, we may see the contradiction of this scheme to 
Scripture, in its extending inspiration to some portions of Scrip- 
ture which it virtually denies to others. Inspired logic, we 
are told, is an absurdity. These scientific errors, discrepancies 
in statement of facts; indeed an inspiration which only con- 
sists of an elevation of the religious consciousness can include 
nothing but truth in its personal experience. 

To all this, we say, in the language of the Master: “The 
Scripture cannot be broken ;” with His Apostle: ‘all Scrip- 
ture,” not a portion of it, “is inspired ;” that “in Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms,” i. e. the whole Bible, the division 
current at that time among the Jews, Christ declares Himself 
to be witnessed of ; that “in all the Scriptures” He expound- 
ed the things pertaining to Himself. And that, moreover, such 
an idea of their comparative value, as this scheme develops, 
was unknown, and unohinted, until within the last one or two 
centuries. 

Last of all, the theory in question is not merely contra- 
dictory to Scripture, but it is contradictory in itself. This we 
have had occasion to show while discussing some of the au- 
thor’s reasons in its favor, further back, see p. . It would 
be utterly impossible for persons in the state of elevation of 
which he speaks, to give forth such a revelation as he asserts 
them to have done. His scheme and his facts are not only 
inconsistent, as a whole, with Scripture, but they are incon- 
sistent with themselves, utterly irreconcilable. 

We cannot dismiss this point, however, without one remark 
as to the animus of this author, exhibited in one most painful 
respect. And that is, in the giving to infidelity the benefit of 
every doubt, the credit of being on the right side in every 
doubtful question. This is a serious charge and we should 
prefer that the facts of the case would not justify our making 
it. But the author, if, as he asserts in his preface, “theology 
has ever been the serious business of his life,’ well knew that 





quite fashionable to dismiss them at once as Piatonic jargon. But this I can- 
not do with satisfaction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain for 
causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsistency. I have no in- 
sight into the possibility of a man so eminently wise using words with such 
half meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no meanings to his read- 
ers. When in addition to the motives thus suggested by my own reason, I 
bring into distinct remembrance the number and series of great men, who, 
after long and zealous study of these works, had joined in honoring the name 
of Plato with epithets that almost transcend humanity, I feel that a contempt- 
uous verdict on my part might argue want of modesty, but would hardly be 
received, by the judicious, as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore, 
utterly bafiled in all my attempts to understand the ignorance of Plato, I 
conclude myself ignorant of his understanding.” —Biographia, Chapt. X11. 
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many things which he asserts as undoubted, are only so on 
one side; and that many difficulties which he asserts to be 
insuperable, have been met by hypotheses, which if not ex- 
plaining them fully, have, at least, rescued them from the 
clutches of infidelity. Why, we may ask, is it that the opin- 
ion of the Christian geologists, Buckland, and Smith, and 
Miller, is set aside, and that of the sneering Lyell, et id omne 
genus, assumed as indisputable? A man, who was not a ge- 
ologist himself, might at least have informed his readers, that 
there was as strong and high authority on this point against 
him as in his favor. Why, again, have we the old infidel 
story of the making up of the Canon; of the church decid- 
ing upon the merits of the books, without a single allusion, 
or the allowance of an iota of consideration to the denial of 
this fact, and the arguments upon which this denial is based ? 
Why, again, assert with this same class the irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies, and blunders, and logical errors, and imperfect 
morality, without admitting that these assertions have been 
called in question; that in fact they have always constituted 
the chosen ground of the blasphemer and the scoffer, the point 
of opposition to the correct and sober-minded Christian? As 
has been remarked, this theory, in the manner of its proposal, 
is not so much a statement, or a defensive explanation, as an 
attack. An attack in which unbelief, in the old form is dis- 
avowed, but in which every fact upon which that unbelief was 
based, is reasserted as if indisputable; in which this unbelief 
has the benefit of every doubt and difficulty that is suggested. 

We have thus far been engaged with only one of the vol- 
umes named at the head of our article. The others are well 
known. ‘The work of Professor Gaussen, while in some re- 
spects rather Frenchy, if we may be allowed to coin a word, 
and occasionally extravagant in its tone, brings out, as we con- 
ceive, the great idea to be borne in mind while discussing this 
subject. ‘That idea is the inspiration not so much of the 
writer or writers, as of the books themselves. The one of these 
facts, of course, involving the other, the merit of this author’s 
view being that it looks distinctly at this fact, the inspiration of 
the book, and, what is equally necessary, it looks at this fact 
in its due proportion. ‘These books are a revelation to us of 
the will of God. We do not need to be inspired to under- 
stand them. Nor do we know that the inspired man must ne- 
cessarily understand the full substance of what he himself has 
stated. Without perplexing ourselves with the state of the 
writer, intellectual or moral, we may first ascertain, is there 
good evidence that his utterances are from God — are given 
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forth under Divine influence. We do not find our Lord, or 
His inspired Apostles quoting from this or that particular writer, 
or referring to thé subjective state of these writers. They 
usually refer to the Scriptures, the ispa ypaupara; to the Holy 
Ghost as the author, every where consistent with Himself, 
in those sacred writings; and we find that they so speak 
as to include the whole, not a part or a particular class of sub- 
jects in these inspired writings. We may indeed occupy our- 
selves in noting the mental or moral idiosyncrasies of the 
writer; but these do not disprove his inspiration; do not dis- 
prove, but rather indicate that he is preserved from the state- 
ment of error. We can conceive of a person dictating to five 
different amanuenses; the hand writing ranging from the 
beauty and exactness of the copper-plate, to the most barbar- 
ous scrawl that rustic ever blotted, but stating verbally exactly 
the same thing. Again, we can conceive the same number of 
persons charged with an oral message; each delivering it in 
his own words ; the phraseology varying from the dandyism of 
Chesterfield to the slang of Carlyle, yet each and all convey- 
ing the idea intended. In such cases, we look back of the 
messenger or amanuensis to the pérsons who dictate. The 
correctness of the thessage being no more interfered with, 
necessarily, by those variations in the terms of delivery, than 
it would be by the different gestures and expressions of fea- 
ture of the different messengers. Personal agency is not de- 
stroyed by an extent of spiritual influence which ensures a 
correct statement. How Spirit essentially acts upon spirit ; 
how the Spirit of God acts upon the spirit of man, in inspira- 
tion, or in regeneration, without destroying human agency, 
we may not be able to understand. But that He does thus 
act, in one of these processes, and that human agency and 
personal peculiarities are not destroyed by such action, every 
regenerate man is fully aware. 

But while this admitted fact fully answers the objection, 
grounded upon diversity of style, against inspiration in the 
highest sense of the term, it is well to guard against the idea 
that the processes of inspiration and of spiritual renewal are 
identical. They not only seem to be unlike in degree, but in 
kind. Theaccounts which Isaiah and Daniel and some of the 
other prophets give of their calling, of the mode in which they 
were influenced, and charged with special messages on certain 
occasions, indicate something altogether of a different character. 
When, moreover, as has been hinted, we are told of one evil 
man being inspired to prophecy against his will, of another 
prophecying unconsciously, of the true prophets not under- 
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standing their own predictions, this conclusion is strengthened. 
Without using either of the terms harped upon by the writer, 
whose theory we first examined; without saying that either 
“dynamical” or “mechanical” is the proper word, for both are 
derived from the region of physics, we may say that this pro- 
process of inspiration is sui generis. ‘T'hat it is no more im- 
plied in the power of working miracles on the one hand, than 
it is in the fact of spiritual regeneration on the other. Men 
wrought miracles who were not inspired. Men were regener- 
ated by the Holy Ghost who were not inspired.” Men were 
inspired who enjoyed neither of these blessings. Inspiration, 
it is true, was usually accompanied by these; but not necessa- 
rily, as we have had occasion to show. While we may not be 
able to say in all respects what inspiration is, we can, from 
these facts, say what it is not. And this is abundantly sufli- 
cient for the purpose of testing a wrong theory. 

And here it may not be out of place to notice a fault in 
the latter of these writers. We can conceive that the large 
and undoubtedly pious class of writers, whom he condemns 
for their distinctions, have, some of them, refined, too much, 
in these distinctions. But as a class, we have never been able 
to see, between him and them any essential difference. “The 
writers of the New Testament,” says one of this class, “al- 
though allowed to exercise their own memory and understand- 
ing, as far as they could be of use, although allowed to em- 
ploy their own modes of thinking and expresssion, as far as 
there was no impropriety in their being employed, were, by 
the superintendence of the Spirit, effectually guarded from 
error while they were writing, and were at all times furnished 
with that measure of inspiration which the nature of the sub- 
ject required.” Professor Gaussen, if we understand him, does 
not go beyond this ; for while he insists that the words and 
modes of expression are so guarded by the controlling power 
of the Holy Ghost, as to exclude error and wrong statements, 
he at the same time freely admits the personal agency, and 
mental and moral action of the inspired writers. He does not, 
like some of these writers, whom he condemns, attempt to 
show what was the measure of inspiration necessary, and fur- 
nished, for different portions. He thus avoids the contradic- 
tions of some of these writers. In this respect going no further 
than the facts of the case justify. The whole Bible is spoken 
of as the word of God; as given by inspiration ; it is spoken 
of as profitable to the perfection of human character, as the 
word of truth. This is one great fact. The other great fact 
is, that of the personal agency and instrumentality of these 
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writers, meeting us upon every page of the inspired word. 
Putting these two facts together, we have the conclusion of 
which we have spoken ; an infallible record of truth, couched 
in human phraseology. Whether this part was dictated, that 
suggested, or that supernaturally remembered, as God has not 
clearly said, so it may not be safe or wise for us to attempt to 
say. It is enough for us to know that whatever may be the 
degree of the human element, the promise ensures a suffi- 
ciency of the Divine to preserve us from error. It is the utter- 
ance of man. But it proceeds from God. “it is the incor- 
ruptible word of the incorruptible God, living and abiding for- 
ever.” And “all of it is inspired, being profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 


ARTICLE III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL TEMPERAMENT ON THE 
EXPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


By the Rev. John N. Hoffman, Carlisle, Pa. 


Tue marked diversity that exists among men in the expres- 
sion of religious feeling ,is a matter of general observation. If we 
investigate the origin or cause of these external religious pheno- 
mena, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that they are modified 
to a considerable extent, by physical organization. In con- 
sequence of the known natural differences, that occur in the 
dispositions and tempers of men, a correspondent diversity is 
presented also, in their exterior religious characteristics, inas- 
much as the holy influences of religion, in their outward man- 
ifestations, assume the aspects of the physical medium, 
through which they are exhibited. That these differences 
exist, both in the temperaments of men, and in the mode of 
expressing their devotional feelings, will scarcely be called into 
question, althoagh the fact itself, in its important bearings upon 
the details of practical life, is seldom brought into view or 
properly appreciated. 

In an age like the present ; of opposite religious tendencies ; 
of wild fanaticism or cold formality ; of contracted bigotry or 
absolute latitudinarianism ; it may not be inopportune, to di- 
rect attention to a subject, which, a little reflection will show 
to be associated with the dearest interests of the church. The 
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question involves the profoundest principles of mental and 
moral science; and to elucidate its harmony with the spirit 
and design of Christianity, most unquestionably merits the 
attention of the theologian, no less than of the metaphysician. 

We are well aware, that we have .introduced a subject of 
such vast importance, so comprehensive and profound ; so in- 
timately connected with the most obscure and unexplained 
phenomena of our nature, as to require high intellectual pow- 
ers, and great research, in order successfully to grapple with 
its vast and mysterious attributes. But whilst we freely ac- 
knowledge our entire inability to do justice to the subjsct, in 
any of its relations or characteristics, we may be permitted to 
offer a few common-place and undigested statements in refer- 
ence to the general subject, with a view of inducing a more 
competent mind to give it the attention which its importance 
deserves. 

Here, however, we would guard against a misconception of 
a very serious nature, to which this subject is exposed. The 
moment we attribute an undue prominence, a final and de- 
terming power to physical nature, we plunge ourselves una- 
voidably into the vortex of absolute predestination, or even of 
inexorable fate. A fixed necessity inherent in man, and over 
which he had no control, would determine the causes and re- 
sults of ordinary life, by which moral agency would be anni- 
hilated, and man would be nothing more than a mere ma- 
chine, the sport of a supposed arbitrary power or coercive 
chance. A little reflection, however, will enable us to avoid 
this misconception without any difficulty, and shew us that 
our subject does not involve the startling doctrine that makes 
a man’s religious state to depend upon his physical nature. 
All that is necessary, is the precaution not to identify the es- 
sential principle of religion, with the external expression 
thereof, through the medium of the material organization. 
To minds capable of the least discrimination, it will readily 
appear, that it is not religion in itself, in its essential nature, or 
the necessary obligations or moral duties of religion in them- 
selves considered, that are here supposed to be modified by the 
physical structure of man ; but simply the outward manifest- 
ations thereof, or, the mode of expressing the feelings. The 
principle of religion is under all circumstances the same, im- 
mutable in its essential nature ; absolute and unchangeable in 
its obligations and requirements, incapable of any modifica- 
tion to accommodate itself to the mutations of human opinion, 
feeling and circumstances, and maintaining its original perma- 
nence and authority, in the midst of all the external diversity 
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through which it may be exhibited. Hence, whatever agency 
physical causes may exert ; however diversified the nature and 
dispositions of meu, they do not involve final issues, or abso- 
lute causes, and therefore, can have no influence to qualify 
moral obligation, or to .effect the slightest modification in the 
original character of religious principle. 

But whilst the distinction between the principle of religion, 
and the external expression of devotional feeling, is distinct 
and obvious, it is equally evident that the latter corresponds in 
its variations with the diversity of human temperament. In 
this respect man is not independent, the denial of which, would 
be as fatal in its consequences, as the opposite above mentioned. 
Christianity, in its divine operations, is professedly designed to 
subdue and sanctify man; and with such an aim it finds its 
appropriate sphere in this very peculiarity of our being. 
There can be no difficulty in recognizing the fact, that every 
individual has his own peculiar mode or manner, in every 
thing he does; and this characteristic extends to feelings and 
modes of thought, as well as to the outward expression of them 
in words and actions. ‘The same causes are known to pro- 
duce different effects, upon different individuals, even under 
similar circumstances, and a marked dissimilarity is discovered 
in the manner in which different persons execute one and the 
same purpose. ‘This obvious peculiarity in the manner and 
habit of an individual, constitutes the man, and gives a sep- 
arate and distinct character to his being. It preserves his iden- 
tity through every external change, and forms the contrast 
between him and his fellow men. It may indeed be subject 
to various modifications through external causes, as will here- 
after appear, yet the original ground-work or main character- 
istic will remain, and under all human fluctuations, serve to 
identify the man. ‘This general feature, is called ¢empera- 
ment. "These facts will explain the causes of the diversity of 
religious feeling among men. We perceive that the utterings 
of the immortal spirit, the exterior developments of religion, 
are characterized by the physical medium through which they 
are exhibited, as a prism reflects, in colors, the rays of the sun 
which fall upon it. The spirit is one; religious principle is 
the same, absolute and unchangeable ; but their exterior ex- 
pressions assume various aspects, because they are set forth 
through different material agents. 

Having thus, as we suppose, sufficiently guarded against 
misapprehension, we proceed — before we notice the bearing 
of this subject upon the practical life of religion — to exhibit 
the manner in which these temperaments have ordinarily been 
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classified. ‘The various forms in which our physical constitu- 
tion is developed, have been reduced to four general heads, or 
temperaments ; to which some have added a fifth. The latter, 
however, seems to be superfluous; for whatever changes may 
be produced by concurrent causes, one or the other, or the four 
mentioned hereafter, will generally be found to predominate, 
at any given time. And whether this classification be strictly 
correct in all the details of human life, or not, will not in the 
slightest manner affect the general subject, as the given as- 
pects of each temperament are readily recognized. The 
modifications occasioned by contingent causes, will be noticed 
hereafter. ! 

The first of these temperaments is called the choleric or 
bilious.?_ We describe its good and bad features.* Its distin- 
guishing trait is great energy of will and action. It is the 
most magnificent of all, possessing an untiring inclination, al- 
ways to be actively engaged; always acting with vigor and 
determination ; reckless of consequences, it is prepared to en- 
dure the severest privation and to make the greatest sacrifices : 
firm, decided and powerful, it displays the greatest persever- 
ance and inflexibility of purpose. With this power of will, it 
combines great vigor of mind, quickness of perception, acute- 
ness in judgment and a glowing imagination. Whatever the 
choleric undertakes, he engages in with all his soul. The 





' «Bei aller Milderung und Mischung einzelner Personentemperamente, 
wird daher immer eines von den vier Grundtemperamenten, auch den Cha 
racter jedes einzelnen bezeichnen.” De Valenti Anthrop. p. 79. 

2 Dr. de Valenti, in his Anthropology, 1847, maintains the same number of 
general classes, but instead of making them to depend chiefly upon the 
**Grundmischungen der organischen Materie,” he adapts them to his hypothe- 
sis of the **Dreteinighkeit der Menschennatur,”’ and contends, that the four fol- 
lowing “Gemiuthstriebe,” constitute the “‘psychologischen Grund der vier Tem- 
peramente,”’ viz.: Honor, Freedom, Love and Ecstasy. Hence, he deduces 
the following classifications : — 

1. Das Temerament der Ehre, oder das aristokratiseh-monarchische, krie- 
gerische Temperament — Temperament des grossen Blutumlaufes ; — unter 
dem Namen des cholerischen bekannt. 

2. Das Temperament der Freiheit, oder das friedliche, gewerbfleissige, de- 
mocratische ;— Temperament des Venen und Drusensystems : — unter dem 
Namen des phlegmatischen bekannt. 

3. Das Temperament der Liebe, oder das phantastisch-romantische ; - 
Temperament des Lungenkreislanfs ; — das sanguinische genannt 

4. Dasecstatische oder magische Temperament ;—Temperament des Gang- 
hien- und Pfortadersystems ; sonst auch das melancholische genannt. 

*In this delineation of the four Temperaments, we have drawn some of 
the main features from a small work entitled: Die vier Temperamentie, von 
Friedr. Arndt, Berlin, 1839. 
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most eininent, profound and talented men possess this temper- 
ament. ‘They are indeed susceptible, but never sentimental. 
They may become enthusiastic for objects, in relation to which 
others remain indifferent, but they never are affected by trifles. 
Faithful, true and constant in what they are interested, they 
abhor all deception, falsehood, hypocrisy and slander. ‘Truth, 
is the spirit that acts and lives in all their thoughts and words 
and deeds. Nothing but what is sublime and great engages 
their attention ; honor, fame, freedom, science, whilst submis- 
sion, servitude and slavery would prove intolerable. Hence 
they may become serious, but never desponding, joyful but 
never extravagant. Magnificent temperament! Great are its 
virtues—we speak of the virtues of temperament, as those that 
are inborn, easy to be practiced, and which therefore require 
no self-denial ; but great are also its vices. 

It will be easily seen that such traits may unconsciously de- 
velop themselves in the form of pride, selfishness, vanity and 
tyranny. The individual, possessing this temperament, ever 
wishes to command, never to obey. Lordly and ungovernable, 
inflexible and unyielding, all his movements are characterized 
by rashness and violence. ‘The controlling motive of all his 
actions, is supreme selfishness, and the glorification of the 
“me,” his primary aim. It requires but little to excite his 
passions to the highest degree, for he can bear no contradiction 
or opposition. He is easily inflamed by anger, and moved to 
enmity ; and, under resistance he is subject to extreme rage, 
cruelty and injustice, furious violence and phrenzied madness, 
ending in total exhaustion and agonizing remorse. 'T’o secure 
his object, nothing is spared, every thing is sacrificed, and he 
vents his enmity alike upon friend and foe, whilst the violence 
of his passions increases in proportion to the degree of oppo- 
sition he encounters. 

Such are the lights and shades of the choleric temperament. 
Its tendencies in the sphere of religion are highly characteristic. 
In a matter of so much prominence it cannot remain entirely 
passive. It must take a part, either for or against, for it can- 
not remain unconcerned and inactive. If such a person unites 
with the foes of truth, and becomes an enemy to religion, — 
then, alas! his bitter hatred and reckless mockery of every 
thing sacred, know no bounds. He becomes the most virulent 
enemy and daring blasphemer of the trath, and seeks to hin- 
der it by all the means in his power. 

And even when they are the friends and advocates of reli- 
gion, the course of such persons is often highly pernicious, if 
they have not been previously renewed and subdued by divine 
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grace. When they take a part in favor of the truth merely 
through their own power and understanding, without having 
experienced the enlightening and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, the most terrible and fatal mistakes are rashly 
committed. “They would convert others to the truth, but 
how? Not by persuasion and the force of truth ; not in meek- 
ness and love, but by compulsion, and that, instantaneously. 
They would reform the church—but how ?— not from within 
but from without ; they would demand the fruits of faith, 
where faith itself had not yet existed; would apply the Gos- 
pel, where every thing is yet under law, yea, where no prepa- 
ration for the reception of Gospel truth had yet been made; 
would insist upon reformation of life, where no sense of its 
necessity, and no desire for it, had existed. By their stern 
abruptness, they will repel, where mild love might have won 
and built up the church of God. They would violently break 
through and annihilate, rather than pursue a conservative 
and mediating course. And, when in their fiery zeal, every 
thing does not succeed to their mind, they are ready to aban- 
don all; begin to judge rashly and partially ; condemn others 
or excite them to contention, and end with. the despairing 
complaint of Elias: ‘It is enough; take now, O Lord! my 
spirit from me, for I am not better than my Fathers.’”! How 
many unsanctified professors of religion, will find their own 
image in the foregoing description ! 

The Sanguiné Temperament. If the choleric is the most 
magnificent, the sanguine is the charming and happy. ls 
most prominent feature is feeling. It is naturally impulsive, 
susceptible and sensitive ; easily impressed with what is good, 
beautiful and true; it possesses quickness of perception, is 
teachable, yielding and pliant; happy in itself, it has time 
and means to make others partakers of its joy; kind and af- 
fectionate, accommodating itself to all circumstances and rela- 
tions. Itis ready to serve others, participating in their weal 
or woe, and full of natural love to man. It can be happy and 
resigned under every trial; no affliction can make it melan- 
choly. It may denounce the evil action, but cannot entertain 
revenge toward the actor. With its great sensibility it is some- 
times capricious and changeable, but it soon forgets and for- 
gives, at the first expression of regret or love. Enthusiastic in 
all its movements, it is always quick to decide, ready to speak 
and to act; and its characteristic possession is, what the world 
calls, a good heart. Persons possessing this temperament are 
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distinguished for beauty and grace. They are the witty, the 
elegant, the gay, the ornaments of social life. 

lis defects are also peculiar. Its characteristic sensibility 
renders it as liable to evil as to good impressions. It is marked 
by incoustaney and mutability. 1t promises much and quick- 
ly, but is equally apt to forget its promises, breaking its word 
without remorse. Capricious, absent and changeable in its 
inclinations, it can ina moment undergo a mutation from love 
to hatred, from friendship to indifference, from entire devoted- 
ness to the most gross desertion, from defiance to heartlessness. 
Its main characteristic defect therefore is a want of stability 
of character: and hence its want of endurance and firmness, 
which marks all its actions. It wishes to do every thing at 
once and in a hurry, and therefore does nothing right, nothing 
radically. Rash and superficial in its judgments, its words are 
often nothing more than empty vaporings, whilst its actions, 
proceeding from lame conclusions, are often thwarted before 
they are half executed. Its course is mainly dependant upon 
the praise or blame of men. No other temperament is so gen- 
erally determined from without. No dependance can be 
placed upon it, for it can keep no secret ; and notwithsianding 
all its promises and even oaths, it will disappoint and deceive, 
not so much through design and with evil intent, as through 
its natural instability and want of reflection. Levity and 
vanity are also prominent. It loves the incense of praise, and 
seeks after it with undue eagerness. Love-rof pleasure, sen- 
sual enjoyment, indulgence of the appetite, voluptuousness 
and dissipation, are the sins which characterize this volatile, 
transient and changeable temperament. 

in religion, such persons resolve every thing into a matter 
of feeling and fruition. ‘They love that kind of preaching 
only, which powerfully operates upon their hearts and excites 
their emotions. ‘They are soon interested in religion, easily 
warmed into emotion, and melted into tears. Under such 
excitement, they promise every thing, are ready to endure all 
and even suffer death. But—unhappy temperament! — how 
soon their feelings subside; their glowing visions disappear, 
and their enthusiasm vanishes. One while, their ardor is kin- 
dled into the most unbounded rapture, and the next moment 
they are the subjects of cold indifference. With all their read- 
iness and zeal in religion, their deep feeling and apparent de- 
votion, none so soon forget their professions, change from ardor 
to unconcern, and even fall away from the truth altogether. 

The pihlegmatic temperament is characterized by compo- 
sure and thoughtfulness. Wt is never rash or hasty in thought, 
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decision, word or act. [t requires time to accomplish its aims, 
and generally succeeds in the end. It loves to adopt a middle 
course, and avoids all excess and onesidedness. Prudent, col- 
lected and cautious, it generally escapes perplexity and em- 
barrassment, through outward events and circumstances: it 
loves distinctness and truth, order and cleanliness. Patient and 
persevering, ingenious and efficient in practical life, constant 
and faithful. Unyielding in its love of justice, trustworthy 
and constant above all others. It may be difficult to bring 
such a person to decide, but when he has once made up his 
mind, he can be relied on, and his courage fails not. He 
knows but little of excitement, whilst his firmness is unyield- 
ing, and his attachments constant. He is free from excesses 
and disinclined to vanity and levity, but cheerful and good- 
humored. If the choleric is the most magnificent, and the 
sanguine the most lovely, the phlegmatic is the most practi- 
cally efficient among all. 

On the other hand the very term indicates tardiness, indif- 
ference and sloth. In proportion as the understanding predo- 
minates, it is destitute of feeling. The phlegmatic is toler- 
ably indifferent to every thing, to the good and evil, to love 
and hatred, to joy and sorrow. It is difficult to disturb “his 
composure. He is averse to profound thought; his views are 
ordinary, his opinions superficial, and his conversation dry and 
tedious. He shuns all serious effort, and is fond of what costs 
him no mental or bodily exertion. He will attend to those 
duties only which are easy, and belong to ordinary propriety. 
It is exceedingly difficult to move him to action, for he is al- 
ways prepared with his excuses, .difficulties and hindrances. 
He is always the last, and begins when others have finished. 
He moves slowly, and loves rest and sleep; as his physical 
nature assumes the ascendency, he is dull, heavy and without 
sensibility. He loves what is old, and is opposed to all inno- 
vation. His practical nature awakens in him, the vices of 
penuriousness and love of wealth. He is subject to vulgarity 
and revenge, to jealousy and suspicion. He is capable of 
practising the most cunning artifice, the most atrocious cruelty. 

In regard to religion, it is extremely difficult to bring the 
phlegmatic to a correct knowledge of himself, or to a radical 
conversion. In the most important concerns of life, as in 
every thing else, his views are superficial. He relies chiefly 
upon natural goodness of heart, and is disposed to deny hu- 
man guilt and corruption. He loves to dwell upon the love 
and mercy of God, whilst the divine justice and holiness are 
kept out of mind; and thus, too, he is attracted by the hu- 
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manity and benevolence of Christ, but his divinity and holi- 
ness are never considered. Heaven and happiness are to him 
pleasant subjects of thought, whilst he cannot endure the re- 
presentations of hell and punishment. You cannot convince 
him of sin, ot of the necessity of sanctification; and if he is 
at last operated on by these solemn considerations, he is but 
too apt to become gloomy and ascetic. 

The melancholy temperament is the most internal and pro- 
found. It is mainly turned upon itself; and as the eye is 
closed against that which is without, and the external world 
becomes, more or less, an object of indifference, the more the 
empire of the soul and of the mind is open to his view.— 
Such a person loves to penetrate into the deep things of nature, 
and is profound in his thoughts, investigations and decisions 
His imagination is soaring, his memory acute, and his atten- 
tion fixed and constant. He is fond of investigating that 
which is mysterious and super-sensuous; and that which is 
occult in the universe, which is sublime in nature, science and 
art, powerfully attracts his attention. He is industrious and 
patient ; can endure hardship and privation, ready to make 
the greatest sacrifices. Above all, he loves solitude and retire- 
ment. In seclusion—there he can be so happy! ‘There, he 
is not disturbed by the bustle or vague enjoyments of the 
world. There, he can riot at pleasure, in the lovely creations 
of his exuberant fancy ; can become absorbed in his dearest 
feelings, in his sweetest meditations. There, the bounding 
longings of his soul, which nothing gross or earthly can satisfy, 
can find appropriate nourishment, in that which is unearthly 
and mystical. This temperament is therefore rich and full in 
internal, active self-engagedness, and needs no impulse from 
without. It is characterized by depth of feeling, energy of 
action, firmness of purpose, constancy and perseverance. 

On the other hand, this teniperament, distinguished by so 
many eminent qualities, presents in general a dark and sombre 
aspect. A melancholy shade is thrown upon all its utterings 
and actions ; all its emotions seem veiled in darkness. Hence, 
that which is most eminent and sublime, easily degenerates 
under its magic sway, into agony and despair. It courts sad- 
ness and gloom. Hence it is secluded and cast down ; dissat- 
isfied and bitter toward God and man. You cannot please 
such a person, do what you will, for he has always some fault 
to find, something to blame. He makes his own life disagree- 
able; is a burden to himself, and has therefore more to endure 
than other men. Mistrust, suspicion, envy, jealousy, anxious 
care, parsimony, obduracy, selfishness, tyranny, hatred, re- 
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venge, cruelty and insanity — such are the terrible features of 
the melancholy temperament. 

In the sphere of religion, this temperament is exposed to 
peculiar dangers. ‘The fondness of such a person, to be en- 
gaged with the invisible world, may become a source of evil, 
if he is not guided and restrained by the grace of God. He 
is ever disposed to pry into the mysteries of eternity, and to 
tamper with the secret things of the spiritual world; to yield 
to adventurous dreams; to believe in forebodings, auguries, 
visions and trances, and to assert intercourse with spirits, — 
Hence he is inclined to severe bodily mortifications, penance 
and undue abstinence, to the rigors of a secluded hermit, or 
to monastic severities ; to mysticism, to the most excessive self- 
righteousness and to the wildest fanaticism. The influence of 
a melancholy person on others is peculiar. No one can have 
intercourse with him, without soon being unmanned by the 
gloomy visions which he indulges. ‘The ground of this strange 
power is the fact that this is the deepest, the most profound 
temperament of all, inasmuch, as in the inmost depths of most 
minds, there exists a sober feeling, a dissatisfaction, a longing, 
that recognizes the emptiness and vanity of all earthly good, 
and that painfully desires something better, more enduring and 
satisfactory. 

Such are the prominent characteristics of the four primary 
temperaments, as they have generally been classified. And 
whether this classification is actually founded upon the philo- 
sophy of human uature, or whether its psychological presup- 
positions are tenable, or not, does not in the slightest manner 
interfere with our subject. Its correctness as a system, has no 
necessary connection with our present purpose, having intro- 
duced it in this form, merely for the sake of illustration. The 
object that we have in view requires no more than the admit- 
ted and undeniable fact, that individuals developing such tem- 
peraments actually exist, and that they exhibit the variety sta- 
ted, both in their natural features, and in their relations to re- 
ligion. It is, however, equally true, that these general tem- 
peraments are subject to various modifications; and those of 
the same class often present different phases or aspects. This 
arises from numerous external and internal causes, some of 
which are obvious, whilst others are remote and concealed. 
Among the agencies producing such effects, we may refer to 
early training, neglect or restraint ; to the influence of disease, 
external associations and callings ; to age, misfortune, success, 
with numerous other causes, exerting an influence on the dis- 
positions and habits of man. Yet amid all these modifications, 
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and diversities of temperament, the distinctive type, the pecu- 
liar characteristic, will generally attach to, and serve to iden- 
tify the individual. 

We have already shown how these temperaments are, in 
general, affected by religion. We are now prepared for a 
more direct reference to the mode of expressing religious feel- 
ing, as exhibited hy them. Our space will however, allow us 
no more, than to add some general statements naturally flow- 
ing out of the subject. 

1. It may be appropriate, first briefly to inquire, in what 
light we are to view the existence of these peculiarities of hu- 
man nature, and the relations they sustain to the expressed 
will and purpose of God. There are those who utterly reject 
all human sympathy in the sphere of practical Christianity, 
as a necessary sequence to that system of religion, which 
makes all divine influences absolute and irresistible. But in- 
dependent of the fact, that such a view cannot be reconciled 
with the idea of a moral government of God, or with his re- 
vealed plan of legislation, it is evident that a mere religion of 
mind, would not harmonize with the compound nature of 
man, or accomplish any salutary result in his external rela- 
tions of life. On the other hand, the Gospel is not only de- 
signed to enlighten the understanding, but also to renew the 
heart and sanctify the affections ; and according to this view 
the Gospel is adapted to qualify man, for all the purposes of 
existence in time and eternity. 

Whatever then may have been the nature of man in an un- 
fallen state, and whatever change in the physical, mental and 
moral organization of our race may have occurred through the 
fall, it will be readily acknowledged, that both the wisdom 
and goodness, no less than the power of God, are glorified 
through the existing diversity in the dispositions and tempers 
of men. Nay, more: these diversified human natures, — be- 
ing corrupted by sin, —constitute the appointed and appro- 
priate sphere, in which the glory of the divine grace, in its 
subduing, changing and sanctifying influences, is continuously 
exhibited. Those passions and propensities of our nature, 
which, by the influence of original degeneracy, assume an un- 
due power, prompt to pernicious exercises, and result in vicious 
acts and habits, are to be renewed, that they may be led back 
to their original offices, restrained in their legitimate functions, 
and become healthful and pure in all their operations. By the 
same divine agency, the nobler traits of our nature, that seem 
to slumber in the depths of the soul, or are kept in bondage 
by the predominating power of corruption, are to be set free, 
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qualified for holy exercises, and made instrumental in promot- 
ing the glory of God. The change which is thus produced 
in the inmost depths of the soul, is the work of divine grace ; 
for whatever agency physival causes may exert upon the out- 
ward expression of religious emotion, God alone, through 
means specially appointed by Himself, can renew and sanc- 
tify the soul. 

As therefore true religion is professedly adapted to the pur- 
poses of practical life, and as the Creator has so constituted 
human nature, that the affections are mainly the spring of 
men’s actions, it is evident that true religion, in a great mea- 
sure consists in the exercise of the sanctified affections.! 

We suppose however that the external distinctions which are 
manifested in the exercise of these affections, as they originate 
in causes entirely foreign to the element and principle of reli- 
gion, will, under divine control, in some measure, lose their 
contradictory and antagonistic character. In proportion as man 
advances in sanctification, he will enter into the general life of 
the church, and under the influence of similar motives, means 
and aims, sustain the most fraternal relations with the “body 
of Christ,” thus heightening the beauty of the spiritual super- 
structure, by its very variety. Amid all the essential distinc- 
tions that will still exist, the points of direct contrast will be 
softened down ; antagonisms will become less bold and abrupt ; 
and whilst such differences will even afford occasion for the 
practice of higher virtues, Christians will unite in a spirit of 
forbearance, harmony and love, and blend and mingle spirit 
with spirit, affection, prayer and effort in promoting the glory 
of God. 


2. In the preceding delineation of the various tempera- 


ments, we recognize the basis of the distinctions that exist 
among men in their external religious manifestations. With- 
out pretending to examine the constitutional structure that 
gives rise to such peculiarities, and without entering into any 
metaphysical abstractions at all, we content ourselves with the 
facts themselves, as they are set forth in actual life. Nor can 
we follow the subject in its endless details. Some few general 
statements, in the form of comparisons, will answer our pur- 
pose, to exemplify the constitutional tendencies under dis- 
cussion. 

We will suppose an individual possessing an ardent, sensi- 
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nate, and one under the influence of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, which is distinguished by hesitancy, fear and gloom. 
In mutually commencing a religious life, they will already 
be found to vary in their outward forms of development. The 
former is inclined at once to lay hold on the promises of the 
Gospel, and without hesitancy or delay, to accept its condi- 
tions, so as to realize peace and joy, in belieying. His natural 
readiness, also here displays itself, and without any calculation 
about results, he is prepared to comply, trust and hope. The 
latter will pause before he complies; he will hesitate and 
doubt, oppressed by conscious guilt and fearful of the result. 
And only after much anxious thought, trembling and fearful, 
will he hope that he is accepted. 

The same diversity will appear in the progress of their 
Christian life. The former, under the strong impulses of his 
nature, thrusts himself into public notice; he wishes all men 
to behold and learn from his example. He will boldly and 
joyfully proclaim to the world, his overflowing joys and glo- 
rious hopes. On all occasions he will display great ardor of 
feeling, and manifest the most active engagedness. His full 
heart overflows with emotion, and a certain restlessness marks 
all his religious offices. The /atter on the contrary, seeks re- 
tirement in his devotions ; he ever wishes to be alone, that he 
may withdraw his thoughts from the external world, and con- 
centrate them upon the sphere of the soul. He strives to 
avoid public observation, to shun the praise or censure of the 
world. And with all his deep and sincere impressions, he has 
little confidence in his own constancy, and prefers to live his 
religion in seclusion. 

The one aims to enjoy religion, and often displays an entire 
abandonment to his emotions, looking upon a high degree of 
feeling, as evidence of advanced piety. Joyful and impul- 
sive, he is ever foremost in acts of devotion and charity ; con- 
fident and assured, he pursues his active way, with the happy 
skill of making every thing subservient to his spiritual fruition. 
The other, no less sincere and consistent, remains calm and 
quiet, disinclined to attract attention, and unostentatious in the 
discharge of Christian duty; but his hopes are humble; a 
certain shade of sadness invests his life of religion; he hopes 
to be saved amid many fears. 

But when the calm current of life is interrupted by afflictive 
events, the contrast is equally marked, but it appears reversed, 
a change that is founded upon the deepest elements of the 
soul. L.et us suppose a severe illness or some other painful 
besetment. ‘The highly sensative and sanguine, now finds — 
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what had before never entered his mind, — that the full gush- 
ing of his joyous feeling, nay, the whole manifestation of his 
Christian character, had been dependant upon, and condition- 
ed by the integrity of his nervous system. Its normal state 
now being impaired, his activity and energy, his joys and 
hopes, have all at once greatly subsided. He, being now not 
able to pursue those religious engagements which constituted 
the source of his delight, becomes restless and dissatisfied. Dis- 
turbed in his self-selected devotional acts, he is now unable to 
practice the virtue of patience, which had never before entered 
into the sphere of his experience ; and, the victim of disease 
and disappointment, becomes nervous and irritable, repines at 
the occasion which interrupted his freedom, and impatiently 
wishes and prays for relief. 

The melancholy person, on the contrary, who during health 
and prosperity seemed to have less religion in appearance, now 
exhibits, it in its most attractive and lovely character. In his 
former retiredness and inwarduess, he had become more fa- 
miliar with the duty of se/f-denial. Having ever been accus- 
tomed to struggle against the constitutional gloom of his na- 
ture, he is not now disturbed by affliction, or overcome by suf- 
fering. He is prepared to endure with patience. He is ready 
for every trial, because habit and experience have given him 
firmness and constancy, and he remains unaffected by those 
great alternations of feelirig which agitate the former. 

Such distinctions are visible even among true believers. — 
And yet, both are influenced by the same principle. Not- 
withstanding the difference in the external expression of their 
feelings, they cherish the same divine Spirit, are controlled by 
the same motives, strive to obey the same precepts, and trust 
for salvation upon the atonement of the same Redeemer. 

These distinctions between true believers, in reference to all 
the different temperaments, might be traced to an unlimited 
extent. But the foregoing example may serve for illusiration. 
In this manner will not only every separate temperament, but 
every modification thereof, exhibit its own peculiarities, both 
in the beginning and in the progress of evangelical life. 

3. These constitutional tendencies also show us, how little 
we can rely upon the mere outward expression of religion, in- 
dependent of its internal principle. It will not be denied that 
the simple impulses of animal feeling, are often substituted 
for the operations of the Holy Spirit. Nor is such a miscon- 
ception at all a matter of surprise, for it entirely corresponds 
with the nature of the unsanctified heart. The natural man 

-heing supremely selfish, and originally averse to the self 
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denying and mortifying requirements of religion, and yet anx- 
ious to possess some form of Christianity, that in his opinion 
will quiet his conscieace — naturally seeks for some substitute 
more in harmony with his graceless affections. If such per- 
sons happen to possess susceptible natures, and are ardent and 
excitable, they will easily yield to the warm impulses of their 
souls, transfer their lively affections into the sphere of Christ- 
ianity, and invest them with a religious garb, though still un- 
sanctified both in their source and exercises. As the play of 
strong emotions is agreeable even to the unregenetate, they 
will give themselves up to their enthusiasm, and that with 
the more zeal, because they falsely suppose that it is a religious 
obligatiom Their attention is so fully directed to their feel- 
ings, and they are so entirely absorbed by them, that excite- 
ment becomes essential to their existence, the idol of their 
hearts. They are never satisfied without their favorite fruition. 
They pursue the same aim in all their pious offices. They 
love that mode of worship only, which powerfully affects the 
feelings, and measure their piety by the degree of their ex- 
cited emotions. Under the dangerous supposilion, that such 
enthusiasin is identical with genuine religion, the enlighten- 
ment of the mind is kept out of view; the understanding has 
nothing to do with their religious system. ‘T'he sermon, which 
addresses the reason, which is <lesigned to furnish instruction, 
and which opposes error, is regarded by them as cold, formal 
and fruitless. ‘The preaching of the Gospel is tedious unless 
it arouses emotion. With doctrine they have no sympathy ; 
their doctrinal faith is imaginary, and their general views of 
religion are limited, vague and erroneous. Z'ruth, in its es- 
sential character, is treated with indifference, and they are not 
only often ignorant of the primary doctrines of Christianity, 
but actually regard it as matter of no moment what they be- 
lieve. ‘Thus, subject to the natural tendencies of their hearts, 
they frequently become the victims of the rankest fanaticism. 
They are no longer submissive under a regular form of church 
government. They wish to show off their religion; break 
through all salutary restraint, and become captious and dicta- 
torial. ‘hey are now ready to unite with any sect that en- 
courages their pride, and promises the most entertainment for 
their morbid feelings. When they are wrought up into a high 
state of enthusiasm, they call it power, though they have ac- 
tually heard nothing but error and heresy! And whilst 
some, under wrong feelings, abandon the church, become sec- 
tarian and fanatical, we have known not a few, who, after 
they had passed through the whole process of animal feeling, 
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rejected the Gospel altogether, and became confirmed infidels. 
They had become sufficiently honest, to confess that their for- 
mer professions were false, but made the terrible mistake of 
going to the other extreme, in drawing the conclusion, that 
because they had been the subjects of deception, religion itself 
must be without foundation. 

As therefore all external manifestations of religion, may be 
entirely independent of gracious influence, and as many pow- 
erful motives exist, which may induce a feigned exhibition of 
religious character, we perceive not only, what direful results 
are produced, when individuals follow the promptings of an 
unsanctified temperament in all its natural tendencies; but 
also, how litte we can depend upon mere outward expressions 
of feeling, as indications of true piety. It is not therefore the 
amount of pleasure men may realize, or of joy they may feel, 
or of emotional excitement they may exhibit in the services 
of religion, that constitutes the test of earnestness and sincerity 
in religion, but rather the conscientious perseverance in the 
discharge of Christian obligation. 

4. Greater attention to this subject would furnish important 
aid in the work of self-denial and self-government. ‘The in- 
scription on an ancient temple — know thyself — contains an 
obligation of deep import, and corresponds with the Scriptural 
duty of self-examination. No one can successfully strive 
against the outbursts of his nature, or guard against the force 
of violent passions, who is unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of his disposition. Men are ofien ignorant of the prevailing 
features of their own nature; and the strongest passions often 
slumber m the depths of the soul; and whilst their existence 
is not suspected, men are thrown off their guard, and in an 
unexpected hour, they burst forth in all their violence. The 
consciousness of their existence and nature, would have in- 
duced a suitable watchfulness, and prevented results so pro- 
ductive of evil. When man is acquainted with his own na- 
ture, and knows the predominating traits of his temperament, 
he will be able to guard his weak points, and use the required 
means to resist and overcome the improper tempers and appe- 
tites of his being. It is indeed a profound, a mighty work; 
a task of mystery and difficulty to study oneself; for the heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. Who 
can follow the windings of a deceitful spirit? And yet itisa 
noble and a necessary study. If we cannot fully understand 
all the phenomena of our complicated nature, we can at least 
become acquainted with the most prominent and governing 
traits, su as to adopt measures and pursue a course calculated 
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to restrain the vicious propensities of the heart, and encourage 
the display of virtuous affections. 

Lastly, the study of this subject would be of vast moment 
to the instructor in morals and religion. Although he could 
not account for the various distinctions, which daily meet his 
view in the religious manifestations of men, nor understand 
the oscillations of human selfishness, the primum movens of 
human actions, yet a little attention to the study of character, 
would enable him to form a tolerably correct idea of the gen- 
eral temperament, and of its most prominent features. In 
each temperament when distinctly placed before his view, he 
would find that a different course of procedure would be re- 
quired in order to be successful. In the choleric he would 
discover features, which are either concealed or entirely want- 
ing in the phlegmatic, whilst in the sanguine he would meet 
with constitutional tendencies in direct contrast with those of 
the melancholy. His experience, too, would soon teach him, 
that in some, existing affections need restraint, control and 
direction ; in others, these affections must first be excited and 
called forth into action; that the means and appliances of re- 
ligion which would be most likely to operate upon the one, 
would have no effect upon the other, and that it truly re- 
quires great wisdom, to become all things to all men, in order 
that he may gain some. 

But we cannot pursue this subject in its various ramifica- 
tions. Adhering to our main object, we have given some 
general and detached statements, with a view of exciting at- 
tention to it. We are not aware that we have said any thing 
new. ‘Though much has been said and written on the sep- 
arate features of this subject, yet in regard to the special rela- 
tions of the human temperament to religion, the ground has 
never yet been fully occupied. Some of our views may be 
found untenable, yet, of one thing we are certain, that is, that 
no one can give this subject a proper and mature consideration, 
without being amply repaid for his labor. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE NECESSITY AND AUTHORITY OF APOSTOLIC TRA- 
DITION. 


By Rev. M. Loy, Pastor of the Lutheran Church, Delaware, Ohio. 


Nor the least, among the many unspeakable blessings which 
we derive from the glorious Reformation of the 16th century, 
is the unrestrained use of the Bible. It is a treasure which 
the devout mind “prizes above all price,” and with which, 
for worlds, it would not part. But this, like every other bless- 
ing, is liable to abuse; and that it has been wretchedly per- 
verted, is no secret to those conversant with the history of the- 
ological controversy, especially in the present age. The evil 
is not one, however, which belongs exclusively to our own 
times; it manifested itself frequently and sometimes alarm- 
ingly in the past; and the papal prohibition of the Bible, 
which, in the preamble, declares it to be “manifest by experi- 
ence, that if the use of the holy writers is permitted in the 
vulgar tongue, more evil than profit will arise, owing to the 
temerity of man,” is not of yesterday. Although the divine 
command to “search the Scriptures,” shows the author of the 
prohibition to have been mistaken in his private judgment of 
the relative amount of evil and profit arising from the common 
use of the Bible; yet, when the strong inclination of readers 
to mere curious and faithless speculation upon the word of 
Him, who bids us “not to be high-minded, but fear,” and their 
frequent irreverent trifling with its sacred contents are consid- 
ered, there certainly appears, in the light of natural reason, 
some plausibility in such a ground for forbidding its general 
use entirely. Instead, however, of destroying life to heal a 
disease, as is evidently done by such procedure, viewed in the 
light of revelation, the humble believer, “bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ,” will seek for 
a removal of the abuse, which he deplores, in God’s own ap- 
pointed way, in the méan time possessing his soul in patience. 

That the evil of unbridled licence in the interpretation of 
Scripture, by which it is wrested to suit each one’s individual 
whim and fancy, loudly calls for a remedy, especially now, 
when the turbid stream has become a river, those who have 
been most jealous for the honor of God, and have contended 
most earnestly for “‘the faith once delivered to the saints,” feel 
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most deeply ; and every admirer of the “old paths” sincerely 
prays, that their vigorous opposition to the licentiousness, which 
the latitudinarianism of the age, by a common misnomer, 
styles liberty of conscience, may not be like writings in the 
sand. But this is confessedly a delicate question. ‘Tio say a 
word in disparagement of the much-vaunted, absolute right of 
private judgment, which is claimed upon the principles of the 
Reformation, seems like treason against Protestantism ; but of 
teaching or practicing that which is now ordinarily understood 
by this term, the Reformers certainly were entirely innocent. 
To contend, that the highest point in their faith was, that each 
individual has a divine right to think as he pleases and pass 
off his flimsy cogitations for the word of God, betrays an ut- 
ter ignorance of their spitit and work. The mere formal ac- 
knowledgment of the Bible, so far from being the test of all 
orthodoxy, is rather the basis of all heresy ; and the lamp of 
our feet and light of our path becomes thus the innocent oc- 
casion of many a sect and society, whose opinions are as far 
from the Apostolic faith as pole from pole. 

It cannot, however, be called in question, that man has a 
right to exercise his reasoning powers in matters of religion ; 
and in this view the plea of individual resposibility has some 
title to respect; for We have the assurance of the infallible 
word, not only that the use of our mental faculties in judging 
is our privilege, but also our duty. We are commanded to 
“prove all things, and hold fast that which is good ;” to “try 
the spirits whether they be of God ;” and other passages occur 
of like import. (1 'Thess.5: 21; 1Jno.4: 1; Acts 17: 11.) 
But when it is contended that, because each man is account- 
able to God for his own faith and works, he may ignore the 
original faith of the Church — the “one faith” —and make 
one for himself, which isto be imputed to the Bible, the plea 
borders on the ridiculous. Rather should we feel the obliga- 
tion to respect the appointed ways of God and the ancient faith 
of His people increased by the consciousness, that we are 
answerable for the errors and sins into which we are led by 
proud independence. 

When we read such precepts as St. Paul’s, “judge ye what 
I say,” and apply them to ourselves, the question arises: by 
what criterion are we to judge? That there is no such crite- 
rion given us by nature whereby we may pronounce judgment 
upon the supernatural in revelation, but that it is derived 
through tradition from the Apostles, we shall endeavor to show. 
The necessity of such tradition will be evident from our na 
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tural disability tojudge correctly, and its authority is a necessary 
consequence of its apostolicity. 

The idea that reason is the legitimate judge of revealed 
truth, upon its owa natural principles, seems to be based on 
the assumption that revelation can contain nothing specifically 
different from the contents of natural conscience. This will 
be found untenable ground for Christians, whose use of their 
natural powers can consistently be only formal, not material, 
when employed about things revealed. It is true that man’s 
natural knowledge will allow of no absolute contradiction, so 
far as it is certain knowledge and not mere opinion and con- 


jecture ; for, as the original revelation of God in conscience 


has the same source as the law which was given by Moses 
and the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ, they 
cannot be really antagonistic. That which we know intui- 
tively, cannot be made to give place to any professed truth 
subsequently, which is seen to be inconsistent with the first ; 
because the mind uses its certain knowledge as a test of the 
truth of any future perception, which, if it is found to clash 
with the antecedent certainty, is rejected at once, as necessarily 
false. Whatever stands clearly in conflict with that which is 
known, will not receive the mind’s earnest attention, much 
less its assent. The reason of this can be found only in man’s 
original constitution ; our Maker designed that it should be so 
and not otherwise: proofs will be found in every man’s expe- 
rience. We cannot have intuitive or demonstrative evidence 
of two things, which stand in unmistakable contradiction to 
each other; and if one be received upon such evidence, which 
is in its nature irresistible, the other, no matter how strongly 
fortified by probable evidence, will be unhesitatingly thrust 
aside. It may be admitted, then, that if a professed revela- 
tion taught things contrary to the certain knowledge, which we 
possess upon intuitive and demonstrative evidence, it could 
naturally, upon evidence of the moral kind, not be received ; 
although it might be insisted that faith, which by no means 
rests upon mere deductive evidence, whether demonstrative or 
probable — that which does so being at best but human cer- 
tainty about natural things, or opinion about supernatural — 
but on a species of intuition which is of mightier force in 
procuring assent than any merely natural, would receive the 
objects inconsistent with natural knowledge, upon its own evi- 
dence, if it had attained to the strength exerted by it in the 
full-grown man in Christ Jesus before they were presented for 
its apprehension, rather than the contrary on the evidence of 
Vor. IT. No. 12 69 
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sense or consciousness. But this we do not believe to be re- 
quired, not only because it would tend to excite in us distrust 
of all evidence and give enthusiasm the place of reason, as 
well as exert a repulsive influence upon those that are without, 
upon babes in Christ and upon all, in gerieral, who are not 
“filled with the knowledge of His will, in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding ;” but also and especially, because we 
have direct Scriptural proof that our natural knowledge may 
be relied upon, at least in some of its forms, as true (Rom. 1: 
19, 20.) ; “for God hath showed it unto them ;” and the trust- 
worthiness of those kinds of intuition, which have no direct 
assertion of Scripture to prove them reliable, is abundantly 
evident from indirect proofs, with which the Scriptures abound. 
Our natural knowledge may therefore be taken as absolutely 
true in its own sphere. And no one has ever succeeded in 
pointing out contradictions in the Bible, to such knowledge in 
its own province. The inconsistencies which infidels have en- 
deavored to fasten upon the Scriptures, are always relative, 
not absolute; and mostly are they attributable, when they 
possess even the least plausibility, to the opponent’s neglect to 
take into the account his own fallibility, on account of which 
the force of many circumstances may have been underrated, 
and his ignorance, on account of which many others may have 
been hidden from him entirely, which, if they had been known, 
might materially have altered his judgment. And when there 
are apparent contradictions to our natural knowledge, the rule 
of interpretation, by which we are instructed to place these in 
our mistaken exposition, which must consequently be aban- 
doned, not in the word itself, from which we may not swerve, 
is to be applied; and this rule is by no means rationalistic ; 
for it is dictated not by an unwillingness to give reason over as a 
captive to faith, but by a jealousy for the honor of God, who will 
not deceive us. Yet this test can hold only when both ob- 
jects, which are alleged to be contradictory, are in the same 
sphere, i. e. when revelation professes to instruct us more fully 
in regard to natural things, of which we have some knowledge 
in a natural way, not when spiritual things, which are not 
akin to carnal, are, by the carnal mind, supposed to contradict 
the natural. All being granted, then, which can be fairly fe- 
quired, still nothing is proved for the supposed right of judg- 
ing revelation upon natural principles, the only way in which 
the natural man can judge it; for the identity of revelation 
with natural knowledge by no means follows. The truth 
in our possession may rule out every contradiction, for the 
sake of retaining known truth; but it may not exclude an 
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additional truth, which in no way disurbs that which is al- 
ready acquired. For in the latter case it would be neces- 
sary to assume, in addition to what we have granted, that 
our natural knowledge is the absolute sum of all that may be 
known, so that every pretended addition would be, ipso facto, 
contradictory to it; which must of course be denied by every 
believer. Faith, on the contrary, sees in the Gospel revela- 
tion not only a complement of the old, which we possess by 
nature, but the bestowal of something new in the way of sup- 
plement, which, being different from, cannot be judged by 
comparison with the old. 

Among the heathen—to whom we have the more reason to 
refer, as the question is not concerning man’s power of judg- 
ing correctly after the trath is once know n, wholly or partially, 
but his power in the natural state—a despair of ever atlaining, 
in a natural way, the truth which was felt to be needed, is 
testified both by word and practice. The alacrity with which 
men, at all times and in all places, have received pretended 
revelations, and the agsiduity with which legislators provided 
them as sanctions of their laws, not only show the general 
sense of man, who, notwithstanding the fall, still “lives and 
moves and has his being” in God, as to a want felt, but also 
that he was ignorant of the specific nature of the object by 
which the want would be supplied. A human longing is thus 
proved, which merely human resources failed, even prospec- 
tively, with definiteness, to gratify. Some of the ancient philos- 
ophers, of earnest spirit, expressed their hopes of a revelation, 
at some future period, to enlighten the world’s dense darkness ; 
but toshave pretended knowledge of it in detail would have 
been a manifest contradiction to the expectations expressed. 
Their aspirations contained not in themselves the things after 
which they aspired; they were the thirst which prepares for 
cooling draughts, but furnishes not the water. ‘These yearn- 
ings of nature, in the sultry midnight, for the morning’s dawn, 
contained not the Gospel in its germ, but prepared the way 
for its coming and its welcome. In view of the facts which 
we have before us in the history of Pagan nations, few will 
have the boldness to assert that the glorious system of media- 
tion by God Incarnate, for the restoration of our race to peace 
with God and holiness, could ever have been discovered 
in an a priori way; for the highest effort of nature is to pro- 
duce a code of moral laws, beyond which it never reached ; 
as is shown by the history of heathenism everywhere, as well 
as by that of modern Naturalism and Rationalism. The Gos- 
pel is so far from being a mere logical development and ex- 
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plication of that which is in man, without introducing any 
thing new.into his consciousness, that the contrary is generally 
felt, by infidels as an objection, by believers as a confirmation 
of their faith. If it contained nothing beyond the reach of 
natural certain knowledge, our natural powers would be its 
legitimate judge; but then of what service could a revelation 
be? ‘The idea of the latter is rejected thus entirely. But if 
it does contain anything over and above our certain natural 
knowledge, how is this to be a certain criterion for its judg- 
ment? If we are unbelievers, the criterion of our private 
judgment and the rule of our interpretation will be our natural 
knowledge; if we are believers, whence our faith? ‘The 
bearing of this upon the necessity of a reliable tradition will 
be readily perceived. And what is thus stated is not mere 
opinion. The Scriptures are quite explicit on the point touch- 
ing the authority of natural reason, not only in showing us 
that the children of Israel were unable to pierce the veil on 
Moses’ face in their blindness, even though, in the law, they 
ad an advance upon conscience ; the veil being taken away 
only when they shall turn to Christ, (2 Cor. 3: 13-16.) but 
still more clearly when they assure us, that “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, for they are 
spiritually discerned.” (1 Cor. 2: 14.) 

The interpretation of Scripture made in accordance with 
natural principles, will necessarily bear the impress of subjec- 
tive thought and feeling ; indeed, the Bible will be nothing 
more to the interpreter than the occasion of developing some 
idea of hisown. ‘This accounts for the existence of ntany a 
pretended exposition which wholly obviates the text, and pla- 
ces a private opinion in its place. ‘The Holy Scriptures, abused 
in this style, cannot otherwise than breed spawns of pestiferous 
sects and heresies; not because the seeds of these are really 
contained in them, but because they exist in the brain of the 
interpreter, who stands in no connection with the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and for which the Church has earnestly 
contended ever since. It will avail nothing to say that the 
Scriptures are clear and perspicuous, and that to be understood 
they need but be read; they are clear in saying that if the 
“Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost” (2 Cor. 4: 4.). 
They are perspicuous when appropriated by faith; but the 
light is darkness to the blind. A book on a very abstruse sci- 
ence may be written with great clearness, yet it will be clear 
only to those capable of mastering such subjects; and gross 
injustice would certainly be done the author, if every novice, 
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upon the plea of the right of judgment, should dabble in it as 
an interpreter. Much greater is the outrage when unsympa- 
thizing spirits, under the same plea, presume to expound the 
word of God, the subjects presented in which are not only 
exceedingly abstruse, but also, on the very threshold, exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to the natural man. Hence, the old theolo- 
gians of our Church speak of the perspicuity of the Scrip- 
tures as “non absoluta, sed ordinata.” When it is said, that 
all that is necessary to understand the Bible, is to approach it 
without prejudice, and in the right spirit, we may admit this ; 
but precisely here lies the difficulty. No person, who comes 
not in faith, can come without prejudice and with the proper 
disposition. ‘T'he natural man has prejudged the whole case ; 
he is intent, of course, upon finding what is acceptable to him, 
and will not, under such influence, fail to find it. Every im- 
agination of the thoughts of man’s heart is only evil continu- 
ally, and this is the test to which Scripture will naturally be 
subjected, and the rule by which it will be interpreted. Un- 
less we admit the theory of the identity of revelation and rea- 
son throughout, thus admitting, according to Naturalism, the 
utter uselessness of the former, the latter can on its own prin- 
ciples be no judge in the case. It is an interested party, and 
violently prejudiced, and is therefore, unqualified for passing 
judgment; it must first be purged itself before it can be right- 
fully employed in things pure. ‘That the influence of natu- 
ral impulse and passion upon reason is not inconsiderable, is 
well known. “The arguments for a favorite opinion are al- 
ways at hand, while we often search in vain for those that 
cross our inclination. ‘The mind, taking delight in agreeable 
circumstances or arguments, is deeply impressed with them ; 
while those that are disagreeable are hurried over so as scarce- 
ly to make any impression: the same argument, by being rel- 
ished, or not relished, weighs so differently, as in truth to make 
conviction depend more on passion than on reasoning.”! The 
very letter of Scripture will be denied to serve a preconceived 
system ; and such a system will always exist, although, hap- 
pily, it will not always require such contradiction in order to 
be upheld. An example of such procedure we have at hand 
in the system of Universalism, of which it is evident, to all 
who hold the ancient faith, that “the wish was father to the 








‘ Kame’s El. of Criticism, 83-4. “Opinion and belief are influenced by 
affection as well as by propensity. The noted story of a fine lady and a cu- 
rate viewing the moon through a telescope, is a pleasant illustration. I per- 
ceive, says the lady, two shadows inclining to each other; they are certainly 
two happy lovers. Not at all, replies the curate ; they are two steeples of a 
cathedral.” Ib. 88. 
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thought.” Thus the revelation of God’s good will to man 
will be distorted into a scheme of subtle Epicurianism, as evi- 
degaced in various sporadical sects, which ever and anon dis- 
figured and pestered the Church, like so many blains, in the 
course of her history ; or, at least, where conscience is less blind- 
ed and blunted, into a system of Rationalism, whose exposi- 
tions will be a full realization of Kant’s “Moral Sense” theo- 
ry of interpretation. Nor is this a thing so difficult as those 
who are constantly haunted by the idea of the Bible’s perspi- 
cuity imagine. On the contrary, it is extremely easy ; for the 
modus operandi is perfectly natural. Some fact or precept 
will be received as a starting-point, which is selected to suit 
the fancy of the interpreter; and when we remember the in- 
fluence of the evil that is in man, we will not be astonished 
if a mistake should be made in the meaning of the passage 
thus chosen, so as to make it quadrate more readily with the 
subjective position of the chooser. ‘The rest all follows as a 
matter of course. The interpreter becomes forthwith a stick- 
ler for the “proportion of faith,” which is given us, by Apos- 
tolic authority, as a sound rule of interpretation. ‘I'he abomi- 
nation in the matter is only, that the rule so made will be a 
proportion of the individual’s carnal opinion, or anything 
rather than the analogy of the Church’s faith. 

In opposition to all such judgment, by which the contents 
of the Bible are emptied out and the shell taken as a recept- 
able for our own whims, which are forthwith, on the formal 
reception of the Scriptures, promulgated as articles of faith, 
the Church held anciently, and, therefore, still holds, that the 
faith must precede the correct understanding and interpreta- 
tion of God’s holy word ; for to the wisdom of this world it is 
but foolishness, the natural man not receiving it; whereas, by 
the Spirit which is of God, the things freely given by Him are 
known. (1 Cor. 2:12). The requisition of faith previous 
to inquiry was a common objection against the Church of old, 
and not only admitted, but defended by churchmen. And it 
should be so still, and must be so if there is any distinction to 
be made between faith, as an operation of the Holy Ghost, 
and conviction, as a product of ratiocination. An infidel, in 
spite of all our appeals to his common sense, is seldom, per- 
haps never convinced of the truth of Scripture by the formid- 
able array of external and internal evidences of Christianity, 
which may be presented. These are by no means useless ; 
for our faith is no mere superstition, incapable of a logical 
basis — else there would be nothing to distinguish it from the 

* scores of superstition prevalent in the world, which it is also pre- 
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tended to receive on faith—but may be satisfactorily proved to 
all, who are sufficiently free from prejudice to appreciate the 
proof. Such are believers, and believers only; for prejudice 
against things divine is the natural bent of the mind, from 
which no education will free it except that of the Spirit by 
faith. Natural evidence will enable us to perceive the supe- 
riority of the Bible’s claims upon our belief over those of the 
Koran ; but whilst it induces us to reject the latter, it by no 
means produces faith in the former. In hours of temptation, 
when our faith wavers, it will come, with whatever power it 
possesses, to our assistance ; but it only assists the faith already 
existing, without producing it where it exists not already. The 
idea that we must be convinced, in a quite natural way, of the 
divine origin of Holy Scripture, and then believe whatever is 
said, because God has said it, is, we are persuaded, utterly un- 
tenable ; for, besides its making faith altogether a human act, 
and thus denying that it is a gift of God by the Spirit, or ma- 
king it useless if it is, such natural belief upon evidence is en- 
tirely insufficient to uphold Christianity in the world. The 
proofs adduced in favor of the divine origin of the Bible may 
be very strong ; but in the minds of some the reasons why, e. g., 
they cannot believe God to have instituted so disagreeable and 
painful a rite as circumcision, when any thing else would have 
answered as well, or why He would not have performed the 
miracles recorded in Scripture, may be more cogent still.! 
Hence thé orthodox theologians of our church have always 
laid especial stress upon the witness of the Spirit as the main 
ground for believing the Bible, subordinating every evidence 
to this, as the one which alone gives force to others. Thus 
much certainly is clear, that any interpretation of Scripture, 
which is made without faith on the part of the interpreter, 
however plausible it may be to the mere grammarian, cannot 
be faithful. 

And that faith should have the precedence of reason is by 
no means unreasonable. “We are not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ, because miscreants in scorn have 
upbraided us, that the highest point in our wisdom is, believe. 
That which is true and can neither be discerned by sense nor 
concluded by natural principles, must have principles of re- 
vealed truth on which to build itself, and an habit of Faith in 
us, wherewith principles of that kind are apprehended.” 


' «Trench, on the Miracles of our Lord, pp. 66, 68, second edition, has 
shown that there can be no satisfactory evidence for them, unless men pos- 
sess that predisposition to believe of the Gospel scheme, which is among the 
first gifts of preventing grace upon the soul.” Wilberforce on the Incarna 
tion, 373. 
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It is only by this means that the higher truths of revelation 
can be received into our consciousness as realities at all, and 
that the stock of reason’s materials can be increased by the 
admission of things beyond its reach in any other way. If in 
the sphere of physics it is quite reasonable that sensation 
should precede perception and the formation of a judgment 
concerning the things perceived, it is quite as rational to ac- 
knowledge the precedency of faith in the sphere of the super- 
natural ; for faith is the “substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” (Heb. 13: 1). Reason has its own 
rights and its peculiar province, within which its authority is 
granted to be supreme ; but just in proportion as it is qualified 
to rule well in this province, it will regard its bounds and re- 
spect the rights of powers beyond it. Just as fair and right 
would it be for reason to reject the evidence of sense on the 
ground of its inability to understand the nature of things so 
apprehended, as, on such ground, to reject the evidence of 
faith ; for both simply furnish the mind with material, which 
is not there originally, together with the evidence of its reality 
in the apprehension itself; and what is thus received, reason 
can only take as it is and comprehend as it may, not thrust 
aside or take up, as false or true, at pleasure. Arguments may 
be urged against the truth of objects apprehended by sense as 
well as by faith; e.g. it may be urged, as has been done, 
that no being can act except where it is, and that therefore it 
cannot act upon a distant object: hence material things can 
have no real existence apart from the mind, which is acted 
upon, i. e. there is no matter at all, but that which seems so 
is allidea. This is specious enough ; many might feel unable 
to contradict the premises or the correctness of the conclusion ; 
yet no one, in spite of this, would, with his wits about him, 
deem a person irrational for choosing to trust his senses rather 
than his logic after all. Objections may be urged to the reality 
of things believed, in the same way; but the believer acts 
just as reasonably as the other, when he chooses to follow his 
faith in spite of logic. ‘The only difference is, that the credi- 
bility of sense is more generally acknowledged, because more 
generally experienced ; the certainty of faith being a matter 
of experience only to the chosen generation. Nevertheless it 
is the evidence of things not seen. ‘According to the senti- 
ments of the two greatest doctors of the church, St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, these three principles of our knowledge, the 
senses, reason and faith, have each their separate objects, and 
their own degrees of certainty.”! And as faith is the prin- 





' Pascal, Pror. Letters, 384 
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ciple of our knowledge of supernatural things, it not only, like 
all principles, carries with it its own proof, but must be received 
before any reasoning upon its objects can be at all proper, or 
before any pretensions should be made to their comprehension. 

It is evident, then, that an unbeliever has no right to med- 
dle with the Scriptures as an interpreter, since to his wisdom 
they must be foolishness. He, who would understand and 
expound them faithfully, must have faith ; and since the per- 
versions, to which they are exposed when handled by natural 
reason, are to be guarded against in the very start, it being too 
late to set up a safeguard when the carnal mind has once 
poured its own foul contents into them, he must have faith 
from the commencement. But whence is this faith, which is 
of course inseparable from definite contents, to be derived? 
Sectarians and new lights of every description start back at 
the very mention of tradition; but how do they proceed ? — 
They certainly would not receive it as a compliment if it were 
said, that they all commence their investigations with carnal- 
mindedness. But if they have but a remnant of true faith to 
begin with, whence is this? And why do the children tread 
in the footsteps of their fathers, seldom varying even in matters 
confessedly indifferent? Do they study the Bible thoroughly 
and come, by independent investigation, precisely to the same 
conclusions as their fathers? Far from it. Some have per- 
haps never read a dozen chapters, with even a grammatical 
understanding of their contents, who are yet among the most 
enthusiastic sticklers for the peculiarities of their sect. How 
is this? Did they receive their convictions by immediate in- 
spiration? So think some; but evidently they do “err, not 
knowing the Scriptures;” for such inspiration is different, 
formally and materially, in almost every sect, so that whatever 
spirit inspires them, it is clear that it is not the Holy Spirit. 
And if the matter directly revealed to the mind is identical 
with the written word, it makes the latter useless or is itself of 
no service ; and history accordingly shows that where this view 
is held the written word is treated with little respect. If it is 
different, we are strictly forbidden to receive it, even though 
brought by an angel. (Gal. 1:8). If by such illumination, 
however, nothing more be intended than an enlightenment by 
the Holy Spirit through the written word as the means, the 
idea inay be admitted, but then, like holiness, it comes through 
faith. But whence this faith? The truth is, we are all, un- 
consciously perhaps, influenced by tradition; and when the 
authority of an Apostolic tradition is treated with scorn, it is 
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generally only to give the greater force to some span-long tra- 
dition of a sect of yesterday. 

‘The fact is undeniable, that Luther and his coadjutors had 
no design to construct a church anew from the Bible, without 
adinitting the existence of a Christian church, with a Christ- 
ian faith, from the beginning. If they established a new so- 
ciety, instead of reforming the church, Protestantism has as 
much right in the world as Islamism, and little more. But 
their humility forbade any such proud thought. As far as 
Luther is concerned, a contempt of the ancient truth, as 
brought down to his time by tradition as well as the Bible, is 
entirely out of the question. His language is strong and ex- 
plicit: “This testimony of all the holy Christian churches, 
(had we even nothing more,) should be alone sufficient to 
make us adhere to this article, (the real presence in the Ku- 
charist,) and not to listen to, or be led by any fanatical spirit ; 
for it is dangerous and frightful to hear and believe anything 
contrary to the unanimous testimony, belief and doctrine of 
all the holy Christian churches, as from the beginning and with 
one accord they have now taught, for upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred years, throughout the whole world. Had it been a new 
article, and not from the foundation of the holy Christian 
churches; or had it not been so unanimously held by all 
churches, and throughout all Christendom; then it were not 
dangerous or frightful to doubt it, or to dispute whether it be 
true. But since it hath been believed from the very origin of 
the church, and so far as Christendom extends; whosoever 
doubts it, doth as much as if he believed in no Christian church, 
and not only condemns the whole Christian church, as a 
damned heresy ; but condemns even Christ Himself, with all 
the Apostles and the Prophets, who have laid down this article, 
which we utter, ‘I believe in one, holy Christian church,’ and 
have vehemently proclaimed (as Christ Himself, Matth. 28: 
20.) —‘Behold, I am with you every day until the end of the 
world’; and (as St. Paul, l Tim. 3: 15).—‘The church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth.’?”! So also frequent refer- 
ence is made, in his works throughout, to the harmony of his 
doctrine not only with Scripture, but with “the faith,” in proof 
of its correctness. 

And Luther did not, in these views, stand apart from his 
coadjutors. The Ev. Lutheran Church never ceased, in con- 
tradistinction to every sect that received the Bible only form- 





* Letter to Albert of Prussia. The translation from Mohler’s Symbolik, 
P 400. 
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ally, without any definite contents, to hold fast to a certain 
form of sound words, as delivered to her, in accordance with 
which the Scriptures must be interpreted. That this is her 
principle is evident from the arrangement of her Catechism, in 
which the substance of her faith is taught, not in extracts from 
the Bible, placed in subordination to some favorite individual 
idea, as the centre and sum of all, but in the Apostles’ Creed, 
to the truth of which Scripture bears testimony. In like man- 
ner, the Symbolical Books throughout, every where, presuppose 
the reception of the ancient creeds, and in some passages dis- 
tinctly express their coincidence in faith with them.’ Had 
the Reforiners had no respect for Apostolic tradition, as a guide 
to the faithful exposition of the Bible; and had they received 
the Apostles’ Creed, of which the subsequent ecclesiastical 
confessions are merely a further development, only after they 
had perceived their agreement with holy Scripture: we doubt 
whether they would ever have received them at all; for we 
have seen how unlikely it is that persons, who commence in 
terpreting Scripture without faith, with certain definite con- 
tents, will ever find an agreement between their private inter- 
pretations and the ancient faith. No; they received the Creed, 
as Apostolic tradition, on its own evidence, applying the cri- 
terion of Scripture afterward, which to them bore testimony 
to its truth, because they had faith, whilst to a heretic, who 
holds not the original faith, these same Scriptures generally 
testify against it.* 

That the ancient Christians had a certain form of sound 
words long bejore the canon of Scripture was fixed, which was 
applied as a test of truth to all doctrines subsequently ad- 
vanced, is as clear as any historical fact can be ; and that this 
form was the Apostles’ Creed is unquestionable. ‘“'The Creed 





'«Tantum ea recitata sunt, quae videbantur necessario dicenda esse, ut 
intelligi possit, in doctrina ac ceremoniis apud nos nibil esse receptum con- 
tra scripturam aut ecclesiam catholicam, quia manifestum est, nos diligentis- 
sime cavisse, ne,qua nova et impia dogmata in ecclesias nostras serperent.” 
Conf. Aug. p. 69. See also p. 47, and Form. Conc. p. 568 (Muller’s ed.) 

2 When the Reformers rejected the masses of human tradition, which were 
afterwards inflicted upon the Roinan Church, it was not because they clashed 
with their notions of Scripture, as explained by natural reason, but because 
they lacked internal and external evidence of apostolicity, as well as denied 
the faith derived from known Apostolic Tradition, and Scripture as seen in 
the light of that faith ; for assuredly they wanted a better argument to prove 
the apostolic origin of a doctrine than that of Peter a Soto: ‘‘qnarum obser- 
vationum initium, auctor aut origo ignoratur vel inveniri non potest, illas 
extra omnem dubitationem ab apostolis traditas esse.” (Quoted by Schaff, 
Princip des Protestantismus, p. 64.) In this way tradition would indeed be, 
zs Chemnitz remarks, a Pandora’s box, “‘cujus operculo omne genus corrup 
telarum, abusuum et superstitionum in ecclesiam invectum fuit.” Ib. p. 48 
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was commonly called by the ancients the Canon, and Regula 
Fidei, because it was the known standard or Rule of Faith, 
by which Orthodoxy and Heresy were judged and examined. 
If a man adhered to this rule, he was deemed an orthodox 
Christian, and in the union of the Catholic Faith ; but if he 
deviated from it in any point, he was esteemed as one that cut 
himself off, and separated from the communion of the church, 
by entertaining heretical opinions and deserting the common 
faith. ‘Thus the fathers, in the council of Antioch, charge 
Paulus Samosatensis with departing from the Rule of Canon, 
meaning the Creed, the Rule of Faith, because he denied the 
divinity of Christ. Irenaeus calls it the unalterable! Canon 
or Rule of Faith, and says this Faith was the same in all the 
world; men professed it with one heart and one soul: for 
though there were different dialects in the world, yet the power 
of faith was one and the same. The churches in Germany 
had no other Faith or Tradition than those in Spain, or in 
France, or in the East, ot Egypt, or Lybia. Nor did the most 
eloquent ruler of the church say any more than this, for no 
one was above his master, nor the weakest diminish anything 
of this tradition. For the Faith being one and the same, he 
that said most of it could not enlarge it, nor he that said least, 
take any thing from it. So Tertullian says, there is one Rule 
of Faith only, which admits of no change or alteration, “That 
which teaches us to believe in one God Almighty, the Maker 
of the world, and in Jesus Christ His Son,’ &c. This rule, 
he says, was instituted by Christ. Himself, and there were no 
disputes in the church about it, but such as heretics brought 





‘ When the fathers speak of the Rule as unalterable, as others. beside the 
author quoted in the text are known to do, we conceive it to be a gross mis- 
apprehension of their meaning to affirm, in consequence of this, that the 
Church has no right to give an account of her faith in any other form. The 
meaning will be best explained by one who uses a similar term, and who 


wrote early enough to have known what was generally intended by it: “If 


it be asked, whether, in saying that the Christian doctrine is immutable, I 
maintain that Divine doctrine can make no advances in the Church, let me 
answer at once, that I maintain just the reverse. Who indeed is so niggard- 
ly towards mankind, so abandoned by God, as to try te forbid it?) However, 
it must be such an advance as is truly an increase of the faith, not a change. 
That is, it is the property of an increase, that each particular part has its 
own development; but of a change, that some part or other becomes 
what it was not before. Doubtless, then, there should be in successive ages 
an increase, a great and eflective improvement, in the understanding, the 
knowledge, the wisdom of all Christians, and of each of them, of the ” indi- 
viduals and of the whole Church, but only in the same form, that is, in the 
same doctrine, the same meaning, the same expression.” Vincent of Lerins, 
in Newman's Records of the Church, No. 25, 7. This view is held in our 
Symbols even down to the Form. Conc. where we read (p. 568): ‘*Mentem 
nostrain invicem corde et ore ita declaravimus et jam declaramus, quod nul- 
lam novam aut singularem confessionem fidei nustrae conscribere aut recipere 
in animo habeamus.”’ 
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in, or such as made heretics; to know nothing beyond this, 
was to know all things. This Faith was the Rule of believ- 
ing from the beginning of the Gospel, and the antiquity of it 
was sufficiently demonstrated by the novelty of heresies, which 
were hut of yesterday’s standing in comparison with it. Cy- 
prian says, it was the law which the whole Catholic church 
held, and that the Novatians themselves baptized into the same 
Creed, though they differed about the sense of the article re- 
lating to the church. Therefore Novatian, in his book of the 
Trinity, makes no scruple to give the Creed the same name, 
Regula Veritatis, the Rule of Truth. And St. Jerome after 
the same manner, disputing against the errors of the Montan- 
ists, says, The first thing they differed about was the Rule of 
Faith. For the charch believed the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be each distinct in his own Person, though united in 
substance. But the Montanists, following the doctrine of Sa- 
bellius, contracted the Trinity into one Person. From all 
which it is evident, that the fundamental Articles of Faith 
were those which the Primitive church summed up in her 
Creeds,' in the profession of which she admitted men as mem- 
hers into the unity of Body by baptism ; and if they deserted 
or corrupted this faith, they were no longer reputed Christians, 





‘It is searcely necessary to observe, after what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, that we make the extract in the text, not for the sake of the 
author’s conclusions, but for the summary of historical facts which it con- 
tains. With regard to the erroneous view which is intimated, that the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is a product of the Church, in quoting Irenzus such passages as : 
“Ecclesia per universum orbem usque ad fines terrae seminata et ab aposto- 
lis et a discipulis eorum accepit eam fidem, quae est in Verum Deum, Pa- 
trem omnipotentem,” &c., where the Creed follows, with slight variations 
from the present form, as is natural in quotation from memory, when the 
form is of no consequence to the subject in hand, might have merited a place, 
as well as the remark from Tertullian, which is given, that the faith was not 
made by the Church, but “received from the Lord.” We invite attention 
to the following passage from Rudelbach: «This view, which underlies most 
of the modern conceptions of the symbol, endangers the integrity of the con- 
fession in the highest degree. For even if we pass by the pertinent ques- 
tion: ‘When was this done? When was such a formula of faith, which is 
binding upon all Christians, received?” and content ourselves with the nu- 
gatory answer: ‘that it arose by degrees to ward off errors ;”’ the main ques- 
tion still remains unanswered: By what authority have you done this? The 
Church could not, even if she ever had been fully represented, create the 
ground-confession, (whose fist tones are heard in Matth. 16: 16—18), upon 
which she herself rests. Nothing would, therefore, remain but the idea, that 
individual Church-Fathers or Communions had made the symbol; which 
would, however, as much transcend their authority, as it contradicts the 
unanimous testimony of the most ancient Fathers. For according to their 
doctrine the confession is derived from the Apostles, to whom the Lord says : 
‘Whosoever heareth you, heareth me.” Teachers and congregations may 
build gold, silver and precious stones, or wuod, hay and stubble upon the 
foundation, which is laid from the beginning ; but the foundation itself must 
exist when the building is commenced.” inl. in die Jugsb. Conf. p. 3. 
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but heretics, who break the unity of the church by breaking 
the unity of the Faith, though they had otherwise made no 
further separation from her communion. For as Clemens 
Alexandrinus says, out of Hermes Pastor, Faith is the virtue 
that binds and unites the church together. Whence Hegesip- 
pus, the ancient historian, giving an account of the old heretics, 
says, They divided the unity of the church by pernicious 
speeches against God and His Christ ; that is, by denying some 
of the prime fundamental Articles of Faith. He that makes 
a breach upon any one of these, cannot maintain the unity of 
the church, nor his own character as a Christian. We ought 
therefore, says Cyprian, in all things to hold the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and not to yield in anything to the enemies 
of Faith and Truth.! 

The ancients, then, had a confession, the authority of which 
none but heretics presumed to deny. It was the symbol used 
everywhere at Baptism. It was not made, but received by the 
church from the Apostles. It was fixed and unalterable. It 
was the test of orthodoxy. “This is the message,” says Ire-. 
naeus, “and this the faith, which the Church has received, and 
which, though dispersed through the whole world, she sedu- 
lously guards, as though she dwelt but in one place, believes as 
uniformly a though she had but one soul, and the same heart ; 
and preaches, teaches, hands down to posterity, as harmonious- 
ly as though she had but one mouth.” It was not viewed as a 
mere tradition springing from fallible man, but as having an 
Apostolic origin, and therefore binding upon all Christians, at 
all times and in all places. ‘There is no right of private judg- 
ment to pronounce it false and unscriptural, and set up in its 
stead some interpretation of Scripture which suits individual 
fancy better. 

With regard to the Biblical argument for the Apostolicity of 
the Creed, we can do no better than translate it, as lucidly pre- 
sented by Rudelbaugh. “This Rule of Faith,? which the an- 


' Bingham's Antiquities, quoted in Oxford Tracts, Vol. 3, pp. 504, 505. 
(See Records of the Church for translations at length of the principal pas- 
sages referred to in the extract.) 

2 «Our great systematic theologian, John Gerhard, also considers the con- 
fession as the rule of faith, inasmuch as he expresses himself thus with re- 
ference to Rom. 12: 6: ‘Articuli fidei, quos per ~oTw Apostolus hoc loco 
intelligit, quorum cognitio omnibus ad salutem necessaria est, verbis claris 
et perspicuis in scriptura traduntur, quorum summa in Syimbolo Apostolico, 
quod Patres regulam fidet saepius vocant, breviter repetitur. Contra hanc fi- 
dei regulam nihil quidquam in Scripturae interpretatione proferendum, ac 
proinde, si vel maxime non possimus proprium cujusque loci sensum, a Spi- 
ritu Sancto intentum, semper assequi, sedulo tamen cavere debemus, ne 
quidquain contra fidei Anologiatmn proferamus. 
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cients also directly called ‘Apostolic Tradition,’ is our bap- 
tismal confession. If it should be inquired, however, what 
warrant this Confession finds in the Holy Scripture, we pre- 
sent the result of our examination in the following sentences: 

“J. As, in general, the wiorcs, the objective faith, is presup- 
posed, in the instruction of persons to be baptized, as the foun- 
dation (Heb. 6: 1), so all the members of the Apostolic Sym- 
bol occur in the New Testament as fundamental, i. e. as the 
ground upon which the doctrinal theses stand, and the whole 
organic development of the Christian faith is built. This can 
manifestly be nothing accidental, but shows most clearly that 
these articles of faith were bequeathed to the churches by the 
first preachers of Christianity, the Apostles. 

“2. Whenever the Apostles refer to these articles of faith, 
they presuppose the totality of their contents — the Gospel, in 
its objective sense, (Gal. 1: 8; 1 Cor. 15: 1; 2 Cor. 11: 4)— 
as well as the individual members, as something well known 
to all Christians. Hence St. Paul does not prove in extenso 
that the Lord died for our sins, that he was buried and arose 
again, but merely says: ‘I delivered unto you that which I 
also received ;’ and what the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews calls the foundation, he, with a term quite as significant, 
styles, ra xpwra, the alphabet, the elements of Christian doc- 
trine, (L Cor. 15: 2). In the course of this address he proves 
the resurrection of the dead, but only by showing, on the one 
hand, the intimate relation which this member sustains as well 
to the resurrection of Christ, as to the whole structure of faith, 
and, on the other, by adding various circumstances, which he 
received by revelation from the Lord, and which he therefore 
designates as a mystery (1 Cor. 15:51). The same Apostle 
can, therefore, call upon the Christians, as wise men, to judge 
what he says (1 Cor. 10: 15); for they had the rule of faith 
and its living interpretation. In precisely the same manner, 
St. John exhorts Christians to prove the spirits whether they 
be of God (1 Jno. 4: 11), and presents a test which evidently 
bears a reference to the Confession of Faith, namely, the In- 
carnation of Jesus, which, as it always was a shibboleth be- 
tween a true Christian conviction and the Jevddrvuy yroous, was 
so especially against the Gnosticising Antichrists, who, as the 
Apostle says, had then already gone forth into the world. The 
Apostle Peter reminds Christians of the Apostles’? command- 
ment, which was also that of our Lord and Saviour (2 Pet. 
3:1), and St. Paul, in the same sense, reminds the Church 
of the principal articles of faith (1 Cor. 15: 1). Every teach- 
er’s work is built upon the foundation, but the foundation itself 
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is Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3: 11), and the preaching of the faith 
which, as the word of God, endureth forever (1 Pet. 1: 25). 

“3. This objective faith, as the test, was made the basis of 
the probation and appreciation of every gift of the Spirit (Rom. 
12: 6; 1 Thess. 5: 21); for whatever harmonized not with 
this could have no claim to be an element of Christian edifi- 
cation, the edification of Christ’s Body, no matter how great 
the appearance of spirituality which it assumed. 

“4. It is undeniable, finally, that several members of the 
Apostolic Symbol are presented together, although in a free 
apprehension, in various passages of the Apostolic Epistles, 
especially in the important passage 1 Pet. 3: 18-22, where 
Christ’s passion, death, descent into hell, resurrection, ascen- 
sion into heaven, session at the right hand of God, and, in the 
midst of the whole organism, Baptism, as the answer of a good 
conscience toward God, are mentioned. Here every thing 
wonderfully harmonizes.” ! 

Surely, if any tradition is to exert an influence upon us, as 
we are convinced that it must, if we would escape the danger 
of interpreting Scripture in the spirit of unbelief, none is so 
worthy of reception as that of the Apostles. And it is a plea- 
sant thought, that we stand thus in union with the “glorious 
company of Apostles” and the “noble army of martyrs,”’ pre- 
pared to confess with the Holy Church, as she develops her 
first confession in its true spirit, not only in the Nicene and 
Athanasian Symbols, but also, following her in her progress 
onward — for the Lord is with her every day — in the august 
“symbolum nostri temporis.” 


ARTICLE V. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPERLY DEVELOPING THE RE- 
SOURCES OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


By the Rev. Simeon W. Harkey, D. D. 


Tue grand object of the Church of Christ is the enlighten- 
ment and salvation of the whole human race. ‘The conquest 
of the world is hers. She is appointed of God to carry the 
light, liberty, hope, and blessings of the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth : and her work is not done until the Cross is planted 


* Sacrament-Worte, pp. 43—45 
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in every soil, the banner of redemption unfurled in every 
breeze, and the wretched and dying of all lands are pointed 
to “the Lanb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

In this glorious work there is need of the most powerful 
and zealous efforts of all the different branches of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. It demands the faith, prayers, benevo- 
lence, and energies of the entire sacramental host of God. 
And in the battle against sin, ignorance, idolatry, and unbe- 
lief, the people of God should unite and make common cause. 
Like a great army, composed of different regiments and com- 
panies, under different leaders, and in different uniforms, they 
should still present one undivided front, contending for the 
destruction of the same enemies, and the triumph of the same 
heaven-born cause. 

At the same time it is perfectly clear, that to particular por- 
tions of the church, and even to particular individuals, the 
Master has given special fields, and a special mission. It has 
been so from the beginning. Paul was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, as Peter was of the Jews. Who can doubt, that the 
Reformets, for instance, and particularly Luther, had a special 
mission and a special work? Or that the Puritans, the Mo- 
ravians, and other divisions of the church, were raised up for 
a particular purpose? And is this not the case also with our 
own beloved Zion? Has not the Lutheran Church had, and 
has she not still, a special field and a distinct work of the ut- 
most importance? Without going to the Fatherland to in- 
quire what she has done, or has yet to do there, I think all 
must admit, that she has a special field and mission in this 
country. Else why has God sent to this western world so 
many of her own children, and scattered them to the north 
and south, the east and west ?—sent them hither in such mul- 
tiludes that we have almost ceased to number them, and giv- 
en them such influence, wealth, and power, that the whole 
nation begins to feel it? And the cry still is, more than ever, 
“they come! they come!” ‘They come hither mostly des- 
titute of the means of moral and religious culture, and yet 
with such strength of attachment, not to say prejudice, to the 
language and customs, the church and faitlf of their fathers, 
that it is impossible for the English churches of this country 
to do much for them. They must lose their entire nationali- 
ty, almost strike out of existence their former life and early 
training and habits, and undergo a complete and unnatural 
transformation, before they can be fully indentified with any 
other than a Lutheran Communion. And then God has en- 
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abled them and their descendants to organize the church here, 
according to the faith and customs of their own land, ‘on the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone,” which has grown with their 
growth, and strengthened and spread with them, until it is 
fully adequate, if its resources are properly developed, to min- 
ister to their spiritual necessities. In view of these facts, is 
not our duty as a Church clear? Who will say that here we 
have not a distinct work and a special mission? Whilst we 
are to obey the command of our risen and ascended Lord, and 
to vie with other denominations in going into all the world 
and preaching the Gospel to every creature, our particular 
work, our special field, at the present time, is most manifestly 
among the vast multitudes of our own destitute people now 
in this country and constantly coming into it— among the 
Germans and their descendants, and other Lutheran emi- 
grants to these United States. This is the portion of our 
population which we are to educate, enlighten, sanctify and 
save. Here are the intellectual, moral, and pecuniary re- 
sources which we are to develop and make efficient for God. 
How shall we best succeed in accomplishing this great work ? 
This is the subject I wish to discuss in the present article. 


How can the immense resources of the Lutheran Church of 
America be properly developed? And how can she be made 
to fulfil her high mission in this country ? 


I use the word resources in its most enlarged sense, as in- 
cluding not only our wealth, but also all our other means, in- 
tellectual and moral.— The question is, how can the dormant 
energies of the Church be properly aroused, concentrated, 
and brought into the most vigorous and powerful exercise for 
God and human enlightenment and salvation? How can 
the mind, the heart, and the money of the church be made 
most efficient? This is evidently the great question before 
us at the present time. 

And first I proceed to show that our Church has immense 
resources. 

It has great 4utellectual resources. Among these may be 
reckoned the capabilities and powers of the German mind— 
the unequalled wealth and value of the literature which we 
may claim as our own — our educated men, literary institu- 
tions, and general facilities and means of education. 

I surely need not detain here to prove the capabilities and 
powers of the German mind. The worcp has too long felt 
the mighty influence. In native vigor and ability to rise to 
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the highest intellectual eminence, the Germans and their des- 
cendants are unsurpassed, perhaps I might say unequalled 
And this is true, not only of the learned men of the nation 
the favored few, but of the mass of the people. ‘There is no 
nation on the globe that is capable of rising higher or more 
rapidly. All their past history proves this. No man could 
desire a more glorious and inviting field, or one that is richer 
in promise, than we have here. And it is “white unto the 
harvest”—yea the harvest is perishing. Where are the reap- 
ers to thrust in the sickle, and how can it be most successfully 
gathered ? 

And who does not know that the Germans have the richest 
Literature, especially in the departments of Theology, Philo- 
logy, History, and others, that the world ever saw? All na- 
tions, who make any pretentions to learning, are at this time 
drinking from these fresh and copious fountains. How much 
the periodical press and the book-makers of our own country 
are indebted to Germany, is known to all who are informed 
upon the subject. Many of the best works now published in 
the United States as well as in Great Britain, and of the ablest 
articles in the Reviews of both these countries are either mere 
translations from the German, or are mainly indebted to Ger- 
man research and learning for their contents. Many of the 
ablest English and American pulpits give utterance to Ger- 
man thoughts, often without knowing it, and always without 
acknowledgment. 

Now what [ contend for is, that the German field and inte- 
rest in America belong mainly to the Lutheran Church. This 
is the intellect which we are to educate, and these immense 
stores of German Literature are our inheritance. Weare suf- 
fering ourselves to be robbed of these treasures, I know, and 
most deeply lament, but still they are ours. And the German 
mind is the same in America that it is in Europe, and capable 
of the same things. We have intellectual wealth and power 
sufficient here to move the world, if properly developed. And 
surely there is nothing in the institutions or character of this 
country to dwarf the intellect, or prevent the German mind 
from being enlightened and elevated. On the contrary, our 
glorious liberties, sublime destiny, bracing atmosphere, lofty 
mountains, majestic rivers, extended plains, immense territo- 
ries, and restless and exciting spirit of enterprise, must be cal- 
culated to fire and bring out every latent energy of the soul. 
Do any of us believe, that the descendants of Germans in 
this country are capable of Jess than their fathers were in Eu- 
rope ?—that the children of Luther can accomplish less here 
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than they did there? If any man believes this, I can have 
no argument with him—I shall leave him alone in his glory ! 
But if the contrary be our faith and feeling, then what is our 
work, our duty, our inheritance? Shall we not educate this 
mind ?— develop these powers of intellect? — and bring out 
these treasures of literature? Why should not the Lutheran 
Church place herself at the head of the literature of this 
country, as in Germany she is at the head of the literature of 
the world? Why should we not have such a literature of our 
own here—such Institutions, and such scholars as we have 
there? Why should we not establish Colleges, Seminaries, 
and Universities in this country equal to those of Germany ? 
Does any one reply that it requires dime to do such great 
things? I grant it. But must nota beginning be made, and 
is it not time to degin? Is it not time that we should awake 
to a consciousnes of our strength, our duty, our mission in 
this country, and exercising a proper fore-thought, should de- 
vise plans, lay the foundations, and begin to build for the fu- 
ture? ‘To do this while yet we may — before, by our miser- 
able neglect and tardiness, we suffer others to despoil us en- 
tirely of our inheritance? One of the greatest difliculties in 
our way is that so many of our ministers and people have so 
little consciousness of our strength or our work—have such a 
miserable contracted field of vision—lay no large plans, and 
undertake no great enterprises. ‘They are satisfied with /ittle 
things, or with nothing! Would to God,I could say some- 
thing that would extend the intellectual vision of our men, 
that would induce our Church to shake off her “swaddling- 
bands,” and arise to a@ consciousness of her maturity, her 
strength, and her dignity ! 
But I shall advert to this branch of the subject again, and 
shall therefore, now, direct attention to our moral resources. 
by these I mean the faith, piety, holiness, and activity of the 
Church. And here let me say, that the moral power, the 
power of faith, prayer, holiness, zeal, and self-denial among 
German Christians, when properly brought out, is greater even 
than the intellectual. It is eminently apostolic and miartyr- 
like. 1 know indeed, that some ignorant people sneer at Ger- 
man piety; and in consequence of the sad prevalence of in- 
fidelity in Germany during the last half century, are ready to 
conclude that there is no such thing as vital godliness among 
Germans, that there never has been. Hence even the Refor- 
mation has been spoken of as rather a political move, ora 
change in the externals of religion, than a revival of genuine 
eodliness! But such stupidity is rather to be pitied, than for 
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mally to be refuted. On the contrary, I ask, where has faith 
ever been stronger ; piety deeper or more sincere; devoted- 
ness and self-sacrifice in the cause of Christ more disinterested 
and entire ; labor and toils more abundant, persevering, and 
successful ; prayer more prevailing ; and zeal more ardent and 
godlike, than among German Christians? Among what de- 
graded people of the globe have not some of these men labor- 
ed and wept? On what frozen shores or burning plains have 
they not endeavored to plant the Cross? In the sun and 
winds of what land are not their bones*bleaching ? The books 
which German piety has written, the institutions which it has 
founded, and the sacrifices which it has made for the redemp- 
tion and elevation of the human race have never been sur- 
passed. Who were such Reformers as Luther and Melanch- 
thon? Who did more by their writings and efforts for the 
promotion and spread of vital piety than Arndt, Spener, and 
Franke? We ourselves are the children of the Orphan-house 
at Halle, and its influence will be felt to the end of time. 
And where have there ever been greater or more apostolic 
missionaries than among the Germans? Need I do more 
than mention the names of some of them? a Ziegenbalg, a 
Schwartz, a Rhenius, a Giizlaff, a Count Zinzendorf, and 
the Moravians? a Mihlenberg, and thé fathers of our own 
Church in this country? Has the world ever seen more of 
the real power of faith and piety than in the example of these 
men? Now I ask again, have we not this same moral power 
in our Church in this country — or rather, is not our Church 
here still capable of the same things? Are not our people 
descended from these noble ancestors, and has not the mantle 
of the fathers fallen upon some amongst us? I contend that 
we yet have the elements of the same moral power— that 
the Lutheran Church has not lost all the spirit of its former 
days of glory, though I know it has lost much, — that our 
people are yet capable of the same things; yea and of mach 
greater things than have ever yet been achieved among us. 
All that is necessary, is that this power be properly developed, 
which, alas! is not now the case, as I shall have to show pres- 
ently. 

I remark in the third place, that the Lutheran Church in 
this country has immense pecuniary resources. It is true 
that she does not embrace the aristocracy of the land, and 
never will, yet she does embrace much substantial wealth. 
In Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Maryland, and parts of 
other States, she includes much of the farming interest. It 
has even grown into a proverb, “that you will find the Ger 
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mans where the good lands are.” They always aim at ob- 
taining homes of their own, and in a few years, by their in- 
dustry and frugality, the poorest among them succeed in this, 
while the more favored amass immense fortunes. I know 
many neighborhoods, and even whole countries, where nearly 
all the most valuable landed property formerly belonging to 
others, has gradually passed into the hands of the Germans 
and their descendants ; and this is destined to be much more 
extensively the case in time tocome. There is enough of 
the Lord’s money anfong our 200,000 members to sustain 
three times as many ministers as we now have, and to estab- 
lish all our Institutions and educate fifty beneficiaries, and 
send out fifty missionaries for every one that we now educate 
and send out. O what a glorious work we could accomplish 
if these resources were properly developed ! 

But this is the great difficulty. These resources are not de- 
veloped in the Church, and never have been ; and what is 
worse, neither our ministers nor people, that is, the great majori- 
ty of them, -appear to have had, or even now to have, any 
just conceptions of what is a proper development of them. 
Neither our intellectual and moral, nor pecuniary means and 
strength have ever been properly brought out. ‘T’o this point 
I beg now to direct the reader’s most earnest attention for a 
few moments. ? 

Our intellectual resources have never been properly devel- 
oped—the mind of dur Church in this country has never been 
properly educated. ‘I donot here refer so much to our min- 
istry ; for on the mere score of education our eight hundred 
Lutheran ministers in the United States will, I think, com- 
pare favorably with any similar number of men in any deno- 
mination in the land. But on the score of enlarged views 
and liberal plans of usefulness for the building up and exten- 
sion of their own Church, I am grieved beyond measure that 
the truth compels me to say, that the above remark does ap- 
ply to our ministry in all its force. The Lutheran ministers 
in the United States have never undertaken and carried out 
any thing really great and important! Will my Brethren 
here pounce upon me and cry slander, slander? I appeal to 
facts. What institutions have they founded—what books have 
they written or even translated—what missions have they es- 
tablished—or what enterprises have they set on foot that real- 
ly deserve to be called great? For seventy-five years from 
the first establishment of our Church on these shores we had 
not even a Seminary for the education of ministers! — not 
a College, nothing done for beneficiary education, nothing 
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for foreign missions, little or nothing for home missions, no- 
thing done for the general enlightenment and education of our 
people, or to elevate and make them liberal and bring them 
up to duty! The cities and great centres of influence were 
neglected until, in many of the most important places in the 
Union, our Church has almost died out. Numbers of our 
‘ministers had four or siz, and some of them even eight or ten 
churches under their care, and seemed to be well satisfied 
just to keep their people together, and get their pittance of a 
salary from them. And in many of the most important and 
wealthy portions of the Church this awful state of things still 
exists ! 

And how is it in regard to our people? Of course, we 
have some intelligent laymen in almost every congregation, 
who understand the wants of our Church, and they are our 
main dependence ; but the great mass of our membership is 
not elevated intellectually to what they ought to be. In fact, 
they cannot be said to be educated at all! I know large and 
wealthy sections of the Church, where many of our people 
literally roll in wealth, in whose houses you will find no pa- 
pers, no books of any sort, and where in fact, not a single 
member of the family can be said to be able toread! The 
children have indeed been sent to some wretched country 
school for a few months during the winter season, until they 
had learned to spell and stammer out a few sentences in the 
way of reading, and then they had “finished their education!” 
Our farmers have taught their sons “to raise fat oxen and 
drive big teams ;” but given them an education they have not. 
What an absence of a taste for reading is there not among our 
people! How few books are published and read among us! 
How limited is the circulation of our periodicals. 1 venture 
to assert, that all our church-papers put together, and there are 
some eight or ten of them in three different languages, have 
not fifteen thousand subscribers, out of a membership of ¢wo 
hundred thousand! How few of our men are found in the 
learned professions, or in those stations of influence and profit 
for which education alone can qualify men! How small the 
number of students in our literary Institutions; and our Fe- 
male Seminaries, where are they? We have some six or 
eight Literary Institutions, scattered over our widely extended 
territory, (and we ought ro have more than double the num- 
ber adequately to meet our wants, and put us on an equality 
with other denominations), and I do not suppose that all of 
them put together have over eight hundred students, all count- 
ed! Hight hundred students out of a population of ¢wo mil- 
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lions of souls!—that is one student out of every é1wo thousand 
Jive hundred people! Aud this is intellectual development! ! 
Or take another view of this subject. We have at present 
perhaps one hundred .and fifty students at all our institutions 
north, south, east and west, who have the holy ministry in 
view. That is, out of every thirteen hundred of our mem- 
bers, we find one who is willing to serve God in this office! 
We have about féwo thousand congregations, and accordingly 
it takes thirteen of our congregations to furnish one student 
for the ministry! If we allow these men a six years’ course 
of study on an average, we will be adding, from this source, 
twenty-five ministers a year to our ranks! Half this number 
die and are disabled annually— and this is our hope of a sup- 
ply! O Lord, have mercy upon us as a Church, and awaken 
us to our duty and interest! ‘Truly, Lord, the harvest is plen- 
teous, and the laborers are few! O thou great God of the 
harvest, send forth laborers into thy harvest! 

That the moral resources of our Church are not developed, 
I need not siop to pro¢te. This is abundantly evident from 
the facts exhibited above. If the piety, faith, and laborious- 
ness of a Luther, a Franke, a Schwartz, of which we are capa- 
ble, existed among us, they could not be concealed. They 
must be seen and felt. But large portions of our Church, 
ministers and people, have for many years been suffered to 
sink down into a cold, formal, lifeless condition, and therefore, 
until the Spirit of God breathe upon these dry bones, they can- 
not live. ‘True, there has been a great improvement in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. Large portions of the Church 
have been awakened, and many extensive and powerful re- 
vivals of religion have been enjoyed, and the spiritual life of 
many churches has been greatly advanced. But still how 
large,a part of our Zion is yet dead! How short of our duty 
do we yet come! How little real spiritual life and strength 
yet appear among us! 

Still less are our pecuniary resources developed. It is a 
well known fact, that our people do not support their minis- 
ters as they ought. Many of our most laborious Pastors, who 
have worn themselves out in the service of wealthy churches, 
have barely obtained bread for themselves and families, while 
some of them have come to want in their declining days. 
Our rich men have supposed, that they were doing well if 
they gave their minister five or ten dollars a year, while some 
gave only one or two, or even less! And there are many 
wealthy charges amongst us which have never given any thing, 
or at any rate so little that it is a shame to name the sum, to 
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the cause of benevolence. Let me enter into some calcula- 
tions. For some years we have been striving to do something 
for beneficiary education and the cause of missions, home and 
foreign. ‘The whole Church has, for the last five years, been 
giving to these three great objects, perhaps ten thousand dol- 
larsa year. Two hundred thousand members have given this 
amount — that is, they have been giving five cents a piece a 
year to fulfil the Savior’s last command, two cents to the edu- 
cation cause, and one cent and a half to home, and one cent 
and a half to foreign missions!!! It is indeed true, that some 
of our churches and people have done better than this — have 
come a little nearer to duty — for the ten thousand have been 
given by comparatively a few, while the great majority have 
given nothing at all—but I am now speaking of the Church 
asa whole. I can find éwe congregations among the Presby- 
terians, who have, in the same time, given as much to these 
objects as our whole Church—as our two thousand congrega- 
tions!! Could not our two hundred thousand members give 
on an average one dollar a piece a year to these three great 
objects, or at least fifty cents a piece, and this would give us 
from one to two hundred thousand dollars a year for education 
and missions. Then we could do something that perhaps 
might be called great. 

And how is it in regard to our Institutions? For nearly 
thirty years we have been laboring to establish the Seminary 
and College at Gettysburg, and though we have had import- 
ant aid from Europe, from other denominations, and from the 
State Treasury of Pennsylvania, these Institutions are not yet 
fully established! Not a wealthy man among us has givena 
donation worthy of the name! A few legacies of several hun- 
dred dollars each have been received — but the highest sub- 
scriptions have been $100, $50, $20, $10, $5, and this by 
our rich people! Just giving as many cents as the wealthy 
men of other denominations give dollars! When Andover 
Theological Seminary was started, a number of years ago, 
three men, namely Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Norris 
gave each $10,000; and Mr. Bartlett subsequently gave a 
great deal more, so that it is thought, that in all, his dona- 
tions to this Institution did not amount to less than the pria- 
cely sum of $200,000!! And Thomas Dick, (Dick’s Works, 
vol. 6, p. 244), says of Mr. Bartlett, “he did not receive his 
wealth by inheritance, but by his own energies. He was first 
a shoemaker in Newburry, and became in the end, for @lents 
and success, a first rate merchant. He occupies a good house, 
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but lives ina very plain style, and has evidently more pleas- 
ure in bestowing than in consuming his property. And is it 
reasonable to suppose, that this gentleman is less happy than 
others, because he has parted with so great a proportion of his 
wealth for the good of mankind? On the contrary, | am 
certain, he enjoys a serenity of mind, and a satisfaction infi- 
nitely superior to the groveling mortals, who either hoard 
their wealth for no useful purpose, or who waste it in gratify- 
ing a taste for worldly splendor and extravagance.” 

The wife of the Rev. Dr. Lindsey, of Nashville University, 
has lately made a donation of $15,000 to the Theological 
Seminary at New Albany, Indiana, in addition to $15,000 
by her former husband, the founder of the Seminary. Ben- 
jamin H, Punchard, Esq. late of Andover, has bequeathed to 
that town $60,000 to,endow a free public High School, be- 
sides large sums given to other objects. 

I might give scores of other examples of a similar nature 
of numbers of other churches; but I cannot mention a single 
case where any thing so handsome has been*done in the 
Lutheran Church! And why is this? Why do wealthy 
Lutherans not give like the wealthy people of some other 
churches? (For in portions of the Lutheran Church there is 
as much wealth as among any people in this country.) What 
reason then, can be given for this want of liberality among 
our rich members? It must be owing to their training, or rath- 
er the want of proper training, and the fault must ultimately 
fall back upon the ministry! And how is it now in regard to 
our western Institutions? According to reliable data, I am 
prepared to give it as my deliberate opinion, that we have at 
this moment, in the valley of the Mississippi, a Lutheran pop- 
ulation of one million of souls, scattered over a vast extent of 
country of a thousand miles square. ‘Tens of thousands are 
annually added tothe number. Immense multitudes of these 
people are under the worst kind of influences, and as far as 
our Church in this country is concerned, are actually perish- 
ing for want of the bread of life. We have done next to no- 
thing for their intellectual and moral cultivation. And now, 
when all these facts are spread out before our Church, and it 
is known that we have no means under the heavens of meet- 
ing the wants of this people, unless we can rear up institu- 
tions amongst them to afford them the means of education, 
and provide them with a ministry, what is the result? Do 
som@of our rich men nobly come forward, like the rich men 
of other churches, and give their ten thousand dollars to ac- 
complish this great and glorious work of God? Nay, verily, 
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for this we look in vain. The louder the cries of the perish- 
ing are sounded in their ears, the tighter do they draw their 
purse-strings! Some even among the ministers oppose the ef- 
fort altogether, and do all in their power to keep the agents 
out, so that the people shall hear nothing and know nothing 
about it, and not even te asked to give! A few are found 
willing to give a little, a dollar or two, or at the most five or 
ten, just to ease the conscience, and get rid of the unwelcome 
agent! Now and then a man is found to give twenty-five or 
fifty—but these are 
«“— — Like angel visits, 


> 


Few and far between! 


And thus an agent has to spend months and years in the most 
laborious, toilsome, and unpleasant efforts to collect a few 
thousand dollars!’ Thus some of the noblest hearts that ever 
beat for the welfare of the Lutheran Church are crushed — 
their hopes perish—and in gloom and sadness they sit down 
to weep over the desolations of Zion. 

But what is to be done? Shall we yield to discouragement 
and give up in despair? Can our immense resources not be 
developed? Can our people not be elevated and induced to 
come up to their duty? Can we not educate them, enlighten 
their minds, bring them nearer to Christ, and make them 
more liberal? If this were impossible, then we might indeed 
despair, for without this, our Church must ultimately go down. 
But I think it has already been satisfactorily shown, that this 
can be done—that the German is and ever has been a most 
inviting and important field. We have abundant evidence 
in the history of our Church in this country that the intellect- 
ual and moral powers and energies of our people can be de- 
veloped—that they ean be made more pious, liberal, and de- 
voted. 

But how is it to be done? By what means shall we ac- 
complish so great and glorious a result? ‘This is the grand 
inquiry, and to it I must now address myself most earnestly. 
O, for grace and wisdom, to do it justice ! 

And first, 1 would say, we must aim higher, undertake 
more, lay ourselves out to do the whole work which God has 
given us. God has called us to a high position in this coun- 
try and in the world—has given usa work of the utmost mag- 
nitude and importance — and we dare not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility. ‘This call we have not heeded. ‘We have not 
done our work. We are not half doing it now. Our Church, 
in her ministry and people, has, to a very great extent, lost 
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her consciousness of her true position and work. We have 
so long been operating on so small a scale, that we hardly 
know what it is to undertake great enterprises. Our vision 
has been so long circumscribed by our horizon, that, like chil- 
dren, we have imagined that the earth and sky came togeth- 
er there, and that there was nothing of the world beyond. 
We have just gathered enough to keep us from starving, 
while our great harvest field was left to perish unreaped. We 
were satisfied with educating one man for the ministry where 
we ought to have educated twenty — with sending out one 
missionary, where we ought to have sent out a score — with 
giving one dollar to the cause of God, where we ought to have 
given fifty ora hundred. Hence it is, that we have become 
a fip-penny-bit people —that we are not half supplied with 
an efficient ministry —that we have to a great extent lost the 
cities and strong points— and that tens of thousands of our 
best members have been permitted to leave our Church. 
Even until quite recently some of our wisest men advocated 
the absurd notion, that ome literary institution was enough for 
us in the whole United States, if not for all America “and 
the rest of mankind!” But afew days ago a good brother 
in the ministry intimated to me, that it was not best for us to 
attempt to establish churches in the cities, because it cost 
so much! And another thought “that in the days when St. 
Peter’s church at Rome was built, there was not as much col- 
lecting as at the present day!” Now we must get out of 
these miserably contracted notions — this pitiable way of do- 
ing nothing, or very little, and being therewith satisfied—and 
we must come up to the work of the Lord manfully, and aim 
at doing our duty. Our contributions and efforts must be in- 
creased a hundred-fold. We must undertake such great and 
noble enterprises, that our people shall see that there is some- 
thing worthy of our name, and worthy of their most liberal as- 
sistance. 1 know indeed, that we are not to “despise the day 
of small things;” but are we always to have small things 
and aim at nothing more ? ‘This has been a very long day 
with us, this day of small things. Shall its sickly sun never 
set? We are not to despise the efforts of an infant; but when 
we see a man contenting himself with the work and play- 
things of an infant, we expect that he will be laughed to 
scorn. I contend, that our Church is no longer in her infan- 
cy in this country, and that we have a right now to look for 
the efforts of mature age. We must therefore, no longer be 
satisfied with our day of small things—our small number of 
students, few missionaries, and trifling contributions. But we 
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must try to occupy higher ground — undertake more — enter 
every open door —go in and possess the whole land which 
God has given us. ‘The church must be awakened to her full 
duty. She must establish her institutions well, and enough 
of them to supply our wants, and afford all our people, in eve- 
ry part of our widely extended Zion, the means of education. 
We must seek out all our young men who ought to study for 
the ministry and educate them—none who are truly pious and 
have other suitable qualifiations dare be turned away for want 
of funds. We must send missionaries into every city, town, 
village, and neighborhood in the Union, where we have ma- 
terials, and enter vigorously upon the great work of evangeli- 
zation among the heathen. Then God will bless us. 
Another means of success in the development of our‘resources 
asa Church is union. “United we stand—divided we fall.” 
“In union there is strength ;” and in division there is weak- 
ness. Hence, if we ever wish to be strong in this land of 
sects and divisions, we must be united. The strength, efforts, 
and resources of the whole Church, German and English, 
north, south, east and west must be brought out and concen- 
trated. For one, I have all along believed and felt, that the 
great body of our Church in this country was sufficiently uni- 
ted in doctrinal views for all practical purposes, and with many 
others I have gloried in this. I must confess, however, that 
recent developments have somewhat shaken my faith on this 
point; and I am grieved at the thought, and tremble for our 
Zion. If angry controversies are pushed a little further; and 
especially if the exclusive and intolerant spirit manifested in 
certain quarters shows itself a little more, the results must be 
most disastrous. Let all who truly love our Church labor 
and pray for “the peace of Jerusalem.” There has been a 
great want of confidence in regard for each other in different 
portions of the Church—a lamentable want of brotherly love 
and union of effort. The German interest has been, to some ex- 
tent, arrayed against the English and the English against the 
German. Old and new measure parties have been formed, 
and in some instances, have been considerably imbittered 
against each other. Old and new Lutheranism is advocated. 
The different Institutions of the Church have recently been 
regarding each other’s movements with suspicion. The dif- 
ferent Synods, instead of uniting in the great work of Home 
Missions and Beneficiary Education, have each been acting 
independently, each doing a little, and none anything worthy 
of our name. Different interests have been created ; difler- 
ent Hymn-books, Liturgies, aud ceremonies have been intro 
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duced ; and in some instances different men and parties have 
fiercely denounced each other. Now, this is a most lamenta- 
ble state of things, and will not only prevent the proper de- 
velopment of our resources, but must ultimately prove our 
ruin, if not remedied. We must give up this miserable spirit 
of mistrust and opposition, and come up to the work of the 
Lord together — every Synod, congregation, minister, and 
member. We are all one great family in name, and why not 
be united in love, sympathy, and effort? Are not the real in- 
terests of our Church the same, whether in the north, south, 
east or west? Why should we oppose each other? In the 
midst of the multitude of sects and parties in the United 
States, why should the great Lutheran family be divided ? 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” O, for God’s 
sake, let us seek to be one at least in love, sympathy, spirit, 
and effort. 

Again, we must come up to the work of the Lord asa 
Church. ‘There ought to be no necessity for separate Mis- 
sionary and Education Societies. Each congregation is al- 
ready such a society. This is the great business for which 
the Church is organized—to publish the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth. The Pastor is the president, the Elders and 
Deacons are the officers, and every man, woman, and child 
in the congregation is a member of this great society. And 
the Synod is the representative of the whole within a certain 
district. What a miserable excuse for a minister, or elder, or 
deacon he is who does nothing in this great work! What a 
useless barren fig-tree that church-member is, who gives no- 
thing for the establishment and building up of our Institu- 
tions, and the cause of education and missions amongst us! 
He is a drone in the hive—a withered, dead branch in the 
living vine. 

Our people must adopt a regular system of contributions, 
weekly, monthly, or yearly, and never fail. ‘They must give 
from principle, from a conviction of duty, and not merely 
from impulse, because they have heard a “rousing sermon,” 
or address on the subject. It is as much Christian duty to 
give as it is to pray, read the Scriptures, or attend public wor- 
ship, and it ought to be as regularly and systematically per- 
formed. This is the Scriptural mode of giving. Paul not 
only recommends it, but gives it as a command. ‘Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to 
the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when | 
some.” | Cor. 16: L—z2, 
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We must train up our children in this work. The reason 
why this duty of giving goes so hard with many of our mem- 
bers is, because they have not been accustomed to it from their 
youth. Now if we would rear up a generation of Christians 
qualified to do the work which God has given them in the 
conversion of the world, we must begin in childhood. And 
the precept of the Bible never applies more fully and forcibly 
than here : “Train up a child in the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” Children should 
be furnished with the means, and taught to contribute regular- 
ly to the cause of God. This is a necessary part of their edu- 
cation. ‘Thus they would become acquainted with the wants 
of the Church and a perishing world, and would be early 
taught to know and do their duty. 

Again, in order properly to develop the resources of the 
Church, our ministers must faithfully discharge their duty. 
Here is the great defect with large portions of the Church. 
The people are to a good degree, under the influence of the 
ministry, and “like people, like priest.” They could be en- 
lightened, liberalized, and induced to give, if properly in- 
structed and urged toduty. But in many instances they never 
hear anything of the wants of the Church and of a dying 
world, from year to year, and are not even asked to contribute. 
Now, if the deaders of the army hold back, how can the sol- 
diers go forward, or the Lord’s battles be fought? I know 
well that in many instances it is a great cross for ministers to 
preach on this subject. Some miserable miserly members 
will become offended at it, and threaten to leave the Church 
or withdraw their support, if the minister faithfully discharges 
his duty in this matter. But if the Pastor be a man of God, 
who wishes to stand acquitted at his judgment bar at last, he 
must turn a deaf ear to all this — bear it as best he can, and 
go forward in the conscientious performance of his whole duty. 
I am perfectly satisfied that most of our ministers have fail- 
ed here. They have not preached the whole truth on this 
subject. They have suffered their lips to be sealed by the 
complaints of their people. They must rise above this world- 
ly influence and seek to enlighten and elevate their people, 
show them their duty in regard to the wants of the Church, 
convince them of the necessity and importance of education 
and of raising up and sending forth a sufficient number of 
able and faithful ministers to gather the whole of the Lord’s 
perishing harvest—to “go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.”” They must endeaver to circulate 
among them the books and papers of the Church—hunt up 
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students and send them to our institutions—and make regu- 
lar efforts to induce every member, rich and poor, to contri- 
bute, according to ability, to our various benevolent opera- 
tions. Thus the resources of the Church would be devel- 
oped. 

Again, we must employ agents in this work until our peo- 
ple are properly trained. The agency-system is indispensible 
in the present state of the Church. The experience of all 
the great benevolent societies of our country abundantly proves 
this. Not one of them, with all their influence and power, 
could prosper, if it could live, without agents. Just look at 
the American Bible, Tract, and Sunday School Societies ! 
What institutions of our land have such a hold upon the 
hearts and affections of the American people as these great 
National Societies ?—and yet they find it necessary to employ 
scores of agents, and to send them year after year into every 
“nook and corner” of the country, and without their incessant 
efforts and toils even these great societies would languish and 
die for want of support. The same is true of the benevolent 
operations of every denomination in the United States. The 
work must either be carried forward by means of agents, or 
it is not done at all. And can Lutherans, who are so far be- 
hind many others in these matters, expect to accomplish their 
work without agents? Most assuredly not. I know that 
there are objections to the system of agencies, and I freely ad- 
mit, that, if the Church did her duty, they would not be ne- 
cessary. But I do not know a single Lutheran congregation 
in the United States that does anything like its duty in the 
work of benevolence! I know some individuals who do; 
but not a single church. It issaid, people do not like agents. 
Truly, they do not, as I can testify! But why? For the 
same reason that many will stay away from church on the 
day that a collection is announced! They do not wish to 
give, and therefore, they do not like to be asked. And must 
they therefore, be left alone to keep their money, that it may 
perish with them? — that they may remain in ignorance of 
their duty, and the wants of a dying world ?— that their souls 
may be blinded and cursed by the love of gain, until they 
are beyond the reach of hope and mercy, and the cause of 
God be left to languish and die in the world? People whose 
hearts are right in the sight of God, never object to agents. 
They love to hear of the wants and triumphs of Zion, and 
to aid in pushing forward the chariot of the Gospel. Said a 
devoted Pastor to me once, “I do not care how often you send 
agents among my people — they have never hurt themselves 
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giving — and it does them good to have the truth spread out 
before them, and to be asked to aid the blessed cause of God.” 

It is objected too that agencies are expensive ; that the sal- 
ary of an agent eats up a part of his collections. But sup- 
pose it does. If he does not collect the money, hundreds of 
charches and ministers will do nothing at all; and the peo- 
ple remain in total ignorance on the subject of benevolence. 
They hear nothing, know nothing, do nothing. ‘They either 
hoard up their wealth or squander it, and in either case it is 
a curse to them for time and eternity. Hence to do without 
agents, is to neglect the work of God, and injure the people. 
If the agent be the right sort of a man he may do an im- 
mense amount of good, by preaching the truth, and enlighten- 
ing the people. He can present facts and arguments to the 
congregation which the pastor may not have in his possession, 
and which many reasons might induce him to withhold, even 
if he had. So that the good which an ingelligent and judi- 
cious agent does, by spreading information before the people, 
which otherwise they would not obtain, is worth infinitely 
more than his services cost. And there is no man who earns 
his salary more dearly than a faithful agent. It is a work of 
immense toil, exposure, and self-denial. 

Again, we must educate more, if our resources are ever 
to be properly developed. It is because our people are not 
educated that they have so little taste for reading, send so few 
students to our Institutions, and contribute so little to the cause 
of God. But this part of the subject has already been suffi- 
ciently presented in this article, and hence, I need do nothing 
more here, than most earnestly to urge upon the reader to use 
his utmost efforts to promote the cause of education among 
us, in every possible way, and by all lawful and honest means. 
Let us all exert ourselves to promote it at the fire-side, in the 
Sabbath School, the Common School, and the Colleges and 
higher Seminaries of learning. We must advance in this re- 
pect, or we are a doomed Church. 

And lastly, we must labor to promote vital piety among our 
people. The breath of the Almighty must be breathed upon 
“the dry bones,” or they cannotlive. The soul of true god- 
liness must animate the body of the Church, or it will be 
dead and inactive. It is only when persons are themselves 
truly converted to God, that they will feel a sincere desire for 
the conversion of others. When the love of God is shed a- 
broad in their hearts they wiil love the souls of others, and 
labor, pray, and give to save them. 
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And now I will hasten to a conclusion, by presenting some 
MOTIVES and ENCOURAGEMENTS to urge us all to greater dilig- 
ence in our efforts to develop the resources of the Church. 

And the first motive that I shall mention, is, love to God 
and the souls of men. ‘The spread of the truth and the ex- 
tension of the Church are the cause of the Redeemer and hu- 
man salvation—the cause for which he came into the world 
and suffered and died, and for which he now intercedes on 
high. It is dear to his heart, and ought to be equally dear 
to his people. ‘T'o this we owe our all for time and eternity. 
The Gospel has made us what we are—has raised us to our 
present high position among the nations of the earth, and is 
designed to raise us individually to glory. We owe itas a 
debt to the destitute to give them what has been given to us— 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” says the Master. Love 
would induce us to feed the bodily hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and how much more should we be concerned for their 
souls? Is this nof a great, noble, godlike work? The intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the human race—the conse- 
cration of the human mind, heart, and money of the Church 
of God? What will not men undertake for love of the things 
that perish? — honor, gold, and worldly emoluments? For 
love of country and fame, men will rush to the field of battle 
and death in multitudes—will cheerfully lay their bones ina 
foreign land :—for this the nation will pour out its blood like 
water, and its treasure by millions, and even hundreds of mil- 
lions. For love of gain our people will seek for gold in Cali- 
fornia—will traverse every sea and land upon the globe. And 
shall the love of Christ and souls lead men to do less? Shall 
Jesus have no soldiers to fight his battles? — none to labor, 
toil, and give for him? Here heavenly honors are to be ob- 
tained—laurels to be won for Paradise — monuments to be 
reared for immortality — riches to be gathered for glory! A 
lost world is to be saved—its darkness dispersed, its idolatry 
destroyed, its sins blotted out, its woes healed, its tears wiped 
away, and the Gospel published everywhere, 





«Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole tu pole.” 
O, are there not motives here to stir every heart and move ev- 
> 
ery hand! 

Shall not love to the Church move our ministers and peo- 
ple? For this is the only way that our Church can rise. Our 
resources, intellectual, moral, and pecuniary must be devel- 
oped, or we are doomed forever. Without this, we may as 
well at once write 1cHABOD upon our walls, Our glory must 
depart, and our sun set in eternal night. Our people will sink 
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down into ignorance, infidelity, and ruin. Others will do the 
work of God, and take our crown. O ye, that profess to love 
the Lutheran Church, consider that she is worthy to rise, and 
has a great mission yet to accomplish in this land, and in the 
world. I have endeavored to direct your attention to her 
work and mission in a former part of this article. She is the 
oldest born of the Reformation, the mother of Protestantism, 
and should lead the van in all that is great and good. Look 
at her doctrines? Where is the word of God more correctly 
set farth — more clearly, fully, plainly taught? Look at her 
faith ? Where do you find it stronger, purer, more divine than 
iu the lives of some of her people? Where is there more 
freedom, more tolerance, more good feeling and liberality to- 
wards all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, than in the evan- 
gelical portion of our Church? Our motto is, “In fundamen- 
tals, unity ; in doubtful matters, liberty ; and in all things, 
charity.” Look at our system of Church-government! Where 
do you find it more Scriptural, simple, beautiful ?— more in 
accordance with the Republican Institutions of our country 2 
Our congregations all independent in the management of their 
own affairs, and yet fraternally united in Synods, with a 
lay-representation equal to that of the ministry, and the min- 
istry all of equal rank, so that “one is our Master, even 
Christ, and we are all brethren.” I ask the reader to look 
at our Church, as she is in her proper development, and say, 
is she not worthy of our love, and of our efforts to raise her 
to her true position, that she may accomplish the work 
which God has given her? Her worship, how simple, rev- 
erent, beautiful! Her piety when properly cultivated, how 
deep, sincere, apostolic! Her prayers, how prevailing! Her 
zeal, how ardent! Her perseverance and courage, how en- 
during and unconquerable! Her Materials, how abundant 
and valuable! Her field, how extensive and full of promise! 
—how “white unto the harvest!’ Her prospects, how glori- 
ous, if her resources can be developed !— and her conquests, 
how peaceful! O, ought not such a Church to rise ?—to 
have her immense resources developed—her Insititutions well 
established, and to be fully supplied with an able and effi- 
cient ministry ? Where can efforts in the cause of God ac- 
complish more, or be certain of a more speedy, sure, and glo- 
rious reward? Why should any ever leave such a Church, or 
refuse to aid in her establishment and extension ? — Consider 
also that éhe prospect is most encouraging. You have seen 
how very imperfectly our resources are developed, and yet 
there has been great advancement among us, during the last 
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fifteen or twenty years: what might we not accomplish if our 
whole strength were brought out? Some of my readers will 
be able to recollect the time when we ‘had but one Synod in 
the United States; now we have thirty : 100 ministers; now 
we have 800 :—some 300 or 400 congregations ; now we have 
probably 2000 :— 25,000 communicants; now we have 200, 
00 :—when we had not a College or Seminary to our name, 
and in fact scarcely an Academy ; now we have 6 Colleges, 
5 Theological Seminaries, and a number of Classical Acade- 
mies : — when there was not a single paper in the Church ; 
now we have 4 in English, an equal number in German, and 
two small sheets in the Norwegian language : — when there 
was nothing done for foreign missions, nothing for beneficiary 
education, and little or nothing for home missions; now we 
sustain 7 ordained missionaries in the foreign field, some 30 or 
more in the home field, and are educating some 40 or 50 ben- 
eficiaries. ‘This, though it is but a beginning and as nothing 
compared with what we are able to do, and ought to do, shows 
advancement, and all things considered, great advancement, 
and the most of it has been accomplished in the last twenty 
years. It is encouraging and should greatly stimulate us. O, 
if our ministers and people could but be generally aroused to 
anything like their duty, what a most glorious work we could 
do! What a day of triumph would be at hand! What a 
millennium: would dawn upon us! 

And shall we not awake to duty and interest? Our lives 
are short and rapidly passing away. Weshall soon have done 
laboring and giving, and be called to render in an account of 
our stewardship. QO, let us work while we may! Great 
events are at hand. God is moving among the nations in the 
majesty of his power, preparing the way for “Messiah’s con- 
quering car.” Mighty moral earthquakes are upheaving the 
foundations of society in the old world. ‘Thrones are totter- 
ing, ancient systems of error are crumbling to ruin, prophe- 
cies are fulfilling, mountains are leveled, valleys filled up, 
rough places made smooth, obstacles are removed, and the 
latter day glories seem to be dawning upon us. Surely we 
can sleep no longer! ©, would to God that this country, and 
especially the Christians of this country, fully knew our mis- 
sion ! — fully understood the important part we are to act in 
the emancipation and christianization of the world! The 
world will rise or fall with the rise or fall of this country—of 
the Christianity and libertes of this country. QO, that God 
may breathe upon us as a Church, and upon all his Churches, 
that we may come up fully to the work of the Lord, the work 
of the Lord against the nnghty! Amen. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
WORKS OF MELANCTHON. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


Corpus Reformatorum. Ed. C. G. Bretschneider, Philos. 
et Theol. Doctor, etc. Philippi Melanthonis Opera que 
supersunt omnia. Vol. 1—X VI. Halis, Saronum. Apud 
C. A. Schwetschke et Filium. 1834—1850. Ato. 


No uniform edition of all of the writings of Melancthon is 
yet in existence. ‘T'o supply so great a desideratum Dr. Bret- 
schneider commenced the issue, in the year 1834, of the edi- 
tion which we are about to notice, and which as far as it ex- 
tends is incomparably superior to any which has preceded it. 
Now that the history of the Reformation is beginning to ab- 
sorb the minds of all genuine theological scholars, we feel sa- 
tisfied that a notice of the contents of the volumes of this im- 
portant work that have appeared will be acceptable. Only 
fifteen volumes had been issued at the time of Bretschneider’s 
death. The edition of Walch’s Luther having been exhaust- 
ed, and the work having passed into the hands of Schwetsch- 
ke, he proposed again putting it to press under the direction 
of Bretschneider. That distinguished divine, conscious of the 
serious defects in Walch’s work, persuaded the publisher to 
embark in the publication of a “Corpus Reformatorum,” or 
complete body of writings from the hands of the great fa- 
thers of the Reformation, not only those of the first rank, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle and Calvin, but those also of 
a lower order who flourished previous to 1555 as Hutten, Oe- 
colampadius and others. 

These were to be issued in accurate, uniform, and ‘cheap 
editions. “These are writings,” says Bretschneider in the first 
advertisement of his plan issued in 1827, “which are worthy 
of most thorough reading and re-reading by all students of 
history, all cultivators of Sacred Literature and piety,” worthy 
of attention not only from the great features of intellect and 
of character of their authors, but as the fountain of the histo- 
1y of the Evangelical Church, and a store-house of the ar- 
guments which are still in force, against objections superan- 
nuated but not abandoned. His plan was to issue the complete 
works, some of them from manuscripts which had not previ- 
ously been brought to light. These were to be issued in ev 
ery case in the language in which they were written ; no 
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change being made in the German works except the moderni- 
zing of the spelling. The writings of each author were to be 
classified ; the letters, for instance, or the sermons to be placed 
together, but chronologically arranged in each class. A _bio- 
graphical and literary sketch of each author was to accompa- 
ny his work. The first authors to be issued were Melancthon 
and Calvin, not because they naturally took the first place, 
but because Luther’s works were issued in multiplied editions ; 
and Zwingle’s, under the care of Schulthes, were passing 
through the press, whilst the collected works of Melancthon 
and Calvin were rare, dear, and imperfect. Approaching the 
third centennial Anniversary of the Augsburg Confession and 
its Apology, it was thought that no nobler monument could 
be reared to the “Preceptor of Germany,” than a new edi- 
tion of those immortal works, which the idolizing devotion to 
Luther, had for three centuries tended to obscure. 

The French Revolution of 1830, and the ravages of the 
Asiatic Cholera delayed the issue of the first volume, until six 
years had elapsed ; but the delay was richly recompensed, by 
the additional letters of Melancthon which were found. 

The First Volume contains an account of Melancthon’s 
letters, early editions of them, and of the MS. collections of 
them to which the Editor had access. Then, annals of Me- 
lancthon’s life from 1497 — 1529, and his letters of that pe- 
riod. 

Volumes Second to Tenth, embrace the rest of his letters, 
with the annals corresponding to each part. With these are 
connected his prefaces, counsels, judgments, and academical 
fragments, the letters and judgments of Cruciger, and many 
letters from the hands of others which are illustrative of Me- 
lancthon’s life. To the letters are appended some writings 
on Melancthon’s life and death, which appeared at Wittenberg, 
1560, and the funeral oration delivered by Heerbrand, at 'Tii- 
bingen. Then follows a key to the allegorical names, by 
which Melancthon was so fond of designating persons in his 
familiar correspondence. Then come six copious indices to 
the letters, rendering easy areference to any name found among 
them. Then, his poems in four books. Then his orations, 
academical questions, short addresses, and more elaborate de- 
clamations. These last are continued in Vol. Eleventh, and 
concluded in the Twelfth. They are followed by Proposi- 
tions which were presented for public discussion at Witten- 
berg. In this volume a new division (the writings relating to 
profane history and philosophy), commences with the “Chro- 
nicon Canonis.” 
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In the Thirteenth volume we have the rest of this division. 
II. Liber de Anima. III. Initia Doctrinae Physice. IV. 
Elementorum Rhetorices Libri Duo. & V. Erotemata Dialec- 
tica (Questions in Logic). . 

In this volume we have also the first part of his exegetical 
writings on the Holy Scriptures. 1. Commentary on Genesis, 
2. 3. 4. Arguments to Isaiah, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5. 
Commentary on Daniel, 6. Argument to Haggai, 7. Com- 
mentary on Zachariah, 8. Explications on the first part of 
Malachi, 9. Comments on the Psalms. The Commentaries 
are mostly on detached passages, and regard them generally 
with reference to their dogmatic use. 

The Fourteenth Volume finishes the Commentaries on the 
Old Testament, (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), and with the Fif- 
teenth embrace those on the New Testament. These com- 
prise Annotations on the Gospels for the year, Annotations 
und Lectures on Matthew and John, a second Commentary 
on John, Annotations on Romans, and a Commentary on the 
same Epistle, an Exposition of the same (three distinct works), 
Commentaries on Corinthians, Colossians, Philippians, 1st and 
2nd Timothy. 

With this volume the labors of Bretschneider closed. At 
his death H. E. Bindseil, of Halle, undertook the further is- 
sue of the work. One volume (XVI, 1850) has appeared 
under his editorial care. The philosophical, ethical and Aris- 
totelian, and classic writings of Melancthon are embraced or 
commenced in it, as the following list of its contents will show : 
I. Scripta Melanthonis ad ethicen et politicen spectantia, et 
dissertationes iis annexae: 1. Philosophiae moralis epitomes 
libri duo; 2. Ethicae doctrinae elementorum libri duo; 3. 
Enarrationes aliquot librorum ethicorum Aristotelis ; 4. Com- 
mentarii in aliquot politicos libros Aristotelis ; 5. Quaestiones 
aliquot ethicae, de iuramentis, excommunicatione et aliis casi- 
bus obscuris ; 6. Dissertatio de contractibus; 7. De arbore con- 
sanguinitatis et affinitatis sive de gradibus dissertatio. —II. Li- 
bri Melanthonis, in quibus enarravit auctores classicos. A. An- 
notationes in plures Ciceronis libros: 1. Prolegomena in Of- 
ficia Cic., 2. Argumentum et scholia in Officia Cic., 3. An- 
nott. in Laelium Cic., 4. Scholia in Cic. de Oratore dialogos 
tres, 5. Scholia in Cic. Oratorem, 6. Scholia in Cic. Topica, 
7. In partem Oratoriarum Partitionum Cic. commentarius, 8. 
—22. Annotatt. in 18 orationes Cic. 

The second volume of the continuation (XVII), as we 
learn from the editor,! is in press, and embraces under the title : 





' Allgemeine Monatsschrift fur Wissenschaft und Literatur. Halle, Au- 
gust, 1851. 
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Libri Melanthonis, in quibus auctores classicos aut enarrayit 
aut interpretatus est, the following works: A. Annotationes 
in plures Ciceronis libros: 23. Argumenta et scholia in Cie. 
epistolas ad familiares, 24. Scholia in Cic. quatuor orationes 
in L. Catilinam. B. 25. Annotatt. in Porcit Latronis decla- 
mationem contra Catilinam. C. 26. 27. Annotatt. in Sallus- 
tii Crispi libros de coniuratione Catilinae et de bello Tugur- 
thino. D. 28. Annotatt. in epistolas ad C. Caesarem de re- 
publica ordinanda. E. 29. Commentar. in Cornelii Taciti 
Germaniam. F. 30. Paraphrasis Plinianae praefationis. G. 
31. Enarratio libri X. Institutionum Oratoriarum Quintiliani. 
H. 32 — 37. Interpretatio latina aliquot orationum Demosthe- 
nis. I. 38. Interpret. lat. orationis Aeschinis contra Ctesi- 
phontem. K. 39. Interpret. lat. orationis Lycurgi contra Leo- 
cratem. .L. 40. 41. Interpret. lat. duorum opusculoram Lu- 
ciani. M. 42. Interpret. lat. orationum ex Thucydide. N. 
43. 44. Interpret. lat. orationis et narrationis ex Xenophonte. 
QO. 45. Interpret. lat. quaestionis Plutarchi de nota Pythagori- 
ca, et duorum aliorum eius locorum. P. 46. Interpret. lat. 
epistolae Lysidis ad Hipparchum. 

The XVIIIth volume will embrace the remaining transla- 
tions of Greek and Latin Classics, and his notes on them, and 
the volumes thereafter to be issued will contain his confession- 
al and theological works, his controversial writings, and mis- 
cellanies. Throughout, a comparison with all the collected 
and the distinct works will be made, the various readings will 
be indicated, and nothing be left wanting to the purity of the 
text. 

The first collection of Melancthon’s works, appeared at 
Basel, 1541, with the preface of the author, in five volumes, 
folio, embracing not only his theological, but also his philo- 
sophical, philological and other writings.‘ A collection made 
at so early a period, had it been as perfect as was then pos- 
sible, would, of course, now appear very meagre. 

The Jst volume contained Commentaries on Genesis, Pro- 
verbs, some of the Psalms, Matthew, John, and lst Corinthi- 
ans, the ‘Oratio Didymi pro Luthero,’ Defence of Luther 
against the Parisian Sophists, Judgment against the Anabap- 
tists, on the Lord’s Supper, the duty of princes, the right of 
Christians to go to law, the grades of consanguinity, on the 
Church, on the promotion of the Gospel. 


i 
ginae indicabunt. Cum praefatione Autoris. Basiliae, apud Ioan. He: 
gium, Anno M. D. XLI. 


' Operum Philippi Melanthonis Tomi V. quorum Catalogos sequentes pa 
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The Second volume embraced, a Commentary on Romans, 
Summary of the Scripture doctrine on Justification, Outline 
of Epistle to the Romans, Scholia on Colossians, Loci Com- 
munes. 

Volume Third embraced the Augsburg Confession and 
Apology, Catechism, Method of Preaching, Plan for study- 
ing ‘Theology, Disputations, de tribus votis, and a Letter to 
Count John a Vueda. 

The fourth Volume comprised his work de Anima, Com- 
ments on Aristotle’s Ethics, Epitome of Moral Philosophy, 
Comment “on politica Aristotelis.” 

The Fifth included Latin and Greek Grammars, IV Books 
of Logic, IT of Rhetoric, Remarks on Hesiod, of Measures 
and Coins, and a inass of Ejpigrams.! 

The Second Collection of Melancthon’s works was made 
by Peucer, his son-in-law, and embraced only his writings in 
Theology. It was issued at Wittenberg, 1562—1564, in four 
volumes, folio. As this collection was made after the death 
of Melancthon (1560) it, of course, was greatly more com- 
prehensive and satisfactory than that of Basel. 

The first Volume, which is dedicated to Maximilan king of 
Bohemia, opens with a preface by Peucer, who- shows in it 
his want of truthfulness, as for instance, in his assertion that 
the change of 1540 in the tenth article of the Confession was 
made by Melancthon, at the command, and with the super- 
vision and approval of Luther.t The preface proper was 
written by Melancthon, on his sixty-fourth birth-day, about 
two months before his death. ‘The volume embraces the 
confessional writings, a Catechism, Augsburg Confession, the 
original and the varied, Confession of the churches of Saxony, 
lust edition of the Loci Theologici, Exposition of the Nicene 
Creed, and five other ‘Treatises. 

The Second volume embraces an Epitome of Doctrine, 
treatises on preaching and teaching Theology, various wri- 
tings on the Lord’s Supper, the Church, the Word, Repent- 
ance, several polemical writings against the Romanists and 
“Stenckfeldium,” and Commentaries on the Old ‘T'estament. 

The third and fourth volumes contain his writings on the 
New ‘Testament, and the latter volume closes with his Pro- 








selt) Hale, Gebauer, 1777. p. 504, 505. 
2 «Mandante, recognoscente, et approbante Luthero.” The former pos- 
sessor of the copy from which we quote has written an indignant “non” on 


the margin. 
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positions, and his various writings connected with the Collo- 
quy at Worms, (1540), the Convention at Ratisbon, (1541), 
Smalcald, (1533), Council of Trent — Colloquy at Worms, 
(1557), his answer to Staphylus, his counsel on moderation 
in religious disputes addressed to the French, (1535), his let- 
ter to the Senate of Venice, (1539), and to Henry VIiIIth, 
(1539). The general title is: “Omnium Operum reverendi 
viri Philippi Melanthonis ( Pars prima ete. ) in qua que scrip- 
ta contineantur, sequens pagina indicat. Addita est ad finem 
copiosus index rerum et explicationum praecipuarum. Cum 
gratia et privilegio ad annos quindecim. Wittebergae, excud. 
Io. Crato, 1562, etc. 

This edition contains a full length likeness of Melancthon, 
by Cranach. 

It is desirable in the notices of books to give, where it is 
possible, the prices. ‘These may vary so much in the case of 
old books that only a proximate statement can be made. 

The Basel edition (1549) was offered by Nutt, at about 
$12 00; by Bohn (1541), at about $22 00. 

The Wittenberg edition was offered by Nutt, at about $40 
00; by Bohn, at about $3400: by Weigel at $2800. The 
copy in possession of the writer of this notice, cost $14 75 at 
auction. 

The publisher’s price for the first fifteen volumes of Bret- 
schneider’s Corpus, unbound, is $48 00. The copy of the 
writer (from Miiller, in Gotha), was $28 50. 

There is hardly a minister in our Church whose means are 
so limited that he might not purchase the annual volume of 
Melancthon, as it appears. It is a melancholy fact, that so 
much of the income of clergymen which they invest for food 
for the mind, is wasted on newspapers, magazines, and a 
class of religious writings, very well in their way, but which 
give him no pleasure, and yield him no benefit after a first 
perusal. Let a minister kindle his mind by communion with 
the highest order of intellect, and cultivate his Christian af 
fections first by drinking at the great fountain of divine life, 
and next by habitual intimacy with the greatest exemplars of 
Christian faith and holiness. Better, far better to be “a man 
of one book” if it isthe best of its kind, than to possess and 
in some loose way to pass through cart-loads of the insipid 
trash which ever, under the name of religious literature, plays 
into the hands of infidelity, by reducing what is sublimest in 
our faith to pious twaddle, and enervating the mind, under 
pretence of improving the heart, of preachers and people. 
Many “Manuals,” “Theological Sketch-Books,” “Preaching 
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made Easy-s,” “Books of Skeletons,” (for the benefit of the 
hearers’ spirit and the preacher’s flesh), “Wreaths around the 
Cross,” are the merest swindles, picking the buyers’ pocket, 
and emasculating his soul.—Buy “Books that are books,” and 
among these, if the judgment of more than three centuries, 
expressed up to this hour by every species of witness, can be 
trusted, are the works of those men made by God expressly 
for the work in which they were employed, and whose char- 
acter rises as high above all other characters in human history, 
as the revolution they accomplished was sublimer than any 
other in the annals of the race. A second race of Apostles, 
proclaiming the Everlasting Gospel, did we dare to place any 
writings nezt to the wotd of God, it would be their’s. But we 
dare not do so. For the very life and power of their immor- 
tal works was connected with their feeling, that not only was 
no book equal to the Bible, but that none could be nezt to it. 
But no student of Theology or of the History of the Church 
can afford to be in total ignorance of their writings. But if 
any man prefer quails to the “Angels’ food” —let him eat them 
till they “‘come out at his nostrils ;” but let him blame no one 
but himself if he finds that the Lord “has sent leanness into 
his soul.” 

“Of Melancthon,” says Erasmus, “I have formed the high- 
est opinion, and cherish the most exalted hopes, as a youth 
who, it is Christ’s will, shall longer hold a place in men’s 
memories than ourselves. He will cast Krasmus completely 
into the shade.” 

“Philip Melancthon, beside his vast erudition and rare elo- 
quence, possessed a certain grace, derived more from his spirit 
than his intellect, which made it his destiny, not only to find 
favor with all candid persons, but to disarm the hatred even of 
adversaries.” 

“What hopes, immortal God, does not that Philip Melanc- 
thon, youth, almost boy, though he be, excite in regard to 
himself, admirable as he is in both branches of learning ? 
What acuteness .of invention? what purity and elegance of 
style? what memory of the most abstruse facts? what a va 
ried reading? and what a charm invests his modest but tho- 
rough princely mind.” ‘This was the language, which the 
greatest man of letters of Melancthon’s time, applied to him 
when he was but eighteen years of age. 

“Our Philip Melancthon,” says Luther, “is a wonderful 
man, having scarcely a single quality in which he does not 
surpass all other men.” “Rich in learning, rich in Greek, 
young only in years, familiar with all books in every depart- 
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ment, acquainted not only with the Classic tongues, but pos- 
sessed of their Weasures—and nota stranger even to the He- 
brew tongue.” “Though I be a Master of Arts, of Philoso- 
phy and Theology, I give up my opinion, at the dissent of 
this “Grammatist,’? as Eck calls him, I have done it often, I 
do it daily, for the sake of that divine treasure which God has 
so largely poured into this earthen vessel, which Eck despises. 
It is not Philip I honor, he is the creature of God, and is no- 
thing, it is the work of my God in him I revere.” 

“Erasmus has style without substance, Luther substance 
without style, Carlstadt has neither, Melancthon has both.” 
“The whole Christian world is his debtor, and the Papists, 
thank God, fear him and those he has taught, more than all 
the rest of the learned together.” “He who does not recog- 
nize Philip as his teacher, must be a complete Donkey and 
ignoramus, eaten up with self-conceit. Whatever we know 
in the Arts and true philosophy, we owe to Philip. He is in- 
deed a poor Master, but he is a teacher above all teachers. In 
the wide world, the sun shines on no man who has such gifts 
as Philip. Let us, therefore, highly esteem the Man. He 
that lightly esteems him, must himself be a man lightly es- 
teemed before God.” 


Winchester, Va. C. P. K. 


ARTICLE VII. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO EBENE- 
ZER, IN GEORGIA, &c., IN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1775, BY 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


(Continued from page 435, Vol. III.) 


Translated from an unpublished German manuscript, by Rev. J. W. Richards, D. D. 
Pastor of the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 

Dec. 17th, Saturday. Wrote, read and meditated after the 
manner we might expect from a youth of between 60 and 70 
years. Pastor Rabenhorst and my sick wife took medicine. 

“Heile mich, o Heil der Seelen wo ich krank und traurig bin, 

Nimm die Sorgen, die mich qualen und den ganzen Schaden hin, 

Den mir Adams Fall gebracht, und ich selbsten mir gemacht: 

Wird, o Arzt, dein Blut mich netzen, wird sich all” mein Jammer setzen.” 


‘ Camerarius (Strobel) and Seckendorf give the Extracts from Luther and 
Erasmus quoted by us. 
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In the evening a number of children of the negro slaves 
who live on the plantation came to Pastor Rabenhorst and 
wished to pray, which afforded me heartfelt joy; they prayed 
the evening-prayer in Dr. Luther’s Catechism, and recited the 
beautiful Scripture passages, and as baptized Christians they 
repeated the renewal of their baptismal covenant. W here the 
seed of the living word of God is sown we may hope that at 
least some will spring up. At our evening devotions we had 
reached the prophet Jonas, who affords rich instruction. 

Dec. 18th, 4th Sunday in Advent. In the morning Pastor 
Rabenhorst and his dear wife took me with them to Zion. I 
preached from the prescribed text. Pastor Rabenhorst preach- 
ed in the afternoon, heard the children and youth repeat their 
lessons, and afterwards catechised from the Epistle of the day 
in a very profound, intelligible, simple and lively manner so 
that old and young could be edified. ‘T’o catechise profound- 
ly, affectionately and edifyingly is a gift of grace rarely pos- 
sessed, but gratifying and useful wherever found. God be 
praised, that He has conferred it upon Mr. Rabenhorst. The 
congregation sings most delightfully, even the most difficult of 
the Halle melodies. ‘This is to be ascribed to the late Mr. 
Boltzius. 

Dec. 19th, Monday. ‘To-day I must commence again to 
write a second time my plan for a congregational constitution, 
and know not yet whether I shall succeed with it or not? If 
the Lord do it not and help not, then all labor will be in vain, 
and Satan triumph. 

Dec. 20th 21st, Tuesday and Wednesday. Wrote day and 
night at the plan and only finished on Thursday, Dec. 22d. 
O, that the Lord would add His blessing to the success there- 
of, and trample Satan under His feet, and that of His faithful ! 
It is difficult to succeed with untamed, selfish and puffed up, 
nominal Christians, if the Lord aid not extraordinarily, exceed- 
ing our prayers and comprehension. My wife’s sickness, 
which has increased latterly, adds to my other cares and trou- 
bles. ‘Wenn mein Gebrech mich vor Dir niederschliget, &c. 
—Mein Salomo &c. 

Dec. 23d, Friday. Wrote, read, and visited an old Saltz- 
burger, George Schweiger, my wife and Mrs. Rabenhorst ac- 
companying me. 

Dec. 24th, Saturday. Parson ‘Triebnerand Mr. Flirl came 
for me and conveyed me to the town of Ebenezer — I lodged 
with Mr. 'Triebner. 

Dec. 25th, Sunday and holy Christmas. A heavy and cold 
rain prevailed the whole day. I preached in the morning in 
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Jerusalem church, from the appropriate Gospel : of the appre- 
ciation of the Savior—how He was appreciated, Ist, by the 
commissaries of the Emperor Augustus ; 2d. by Mary and Jo- 
seph ; 3d, by the angels; 4th, by the shepherds; 5th, by the 
race of Judah; 6th, by God, his heavenly Father; 7th, and 
how he is appreciated by us. Dined with Mr. Triebner. In 
the afternoon I heard Parson Triebner catechise from the 
Epistle of the day. Pastor Rabenhorst held public worship 
and the Lord’s Supper in Goshen. In the evening Esquire 
Treutlen brought my daughter home to her mother. 

Dec. 26th, Monday, second day Christmas. The sun shone 
again, and I rede in company with Rev. Triebner five miles 
to the church in Bethany. I preached in the morning from 
2 Cor. 8: 9; of Christ’s meritorious poverty in his state of 
humiliation. Dined with John Michael, a trustee. Rev. 
‘T'riebner catechised the young and the old in the afternoon, 
from the Epistle of the day, quite methodically and edifying- 
ly. Towards evening we returned to Ebenezer. I received 
three letters from Charleston, a) of Mr. Michael Kalteisen, da- 
ted Dec. 20th, 1774; b) of Mr. John Kemmel, dated Dec. 
21st, inst. ; c) of Mr. Nicholas Martin, dated Dec. 21st, 1774, 
in which they communicate Ist, that on the fourth Sunday of 
Advent, in the evening, Dec. 17th, a fire broke out in Queen 
street, near Mr. Kemmel’s house, and reduced to ashes six 
large houses, kitchens and back-buildings, and a number of 
other houses were torn down to arrest the progress of the 
flames; 2d, that Mr. Daser, who intended going to London, 
to obtain Episcopal ordination, did not arrive there, but return- 
ed with the vessel, which was injured bya storm ; 3d, that 
they had discovered that Daser, in former days, had cut out 
32 leaves from the Church-records, and when they took him 
to task concerning it, he answered, that he had cut out and 
burned only 2 leaves ; 4th, that they wished me to return soon 
to them, and help them in their difficulties. 

Dec. 27th, Tuesday. Parson Triebner rode 25 miles up 
the country to marry an English couple, by license, and re- 
turned in the evening. In the mean while I visited Mr. John 
Caspar Wertsch, read to him my plan, now composed the se- 
cond time, heard him relate many things of former days, dined 
with him, and requested him to give me my bill for a roque- 
laur which I bought on credit in his store, the weather being 
wintry—but he would not receive anything for it. In the ev- 
ening I concluded that it would be necessary to extract from 
my Journal the protocol of Nov. 22d, ult., and have it sub 
scribed by the ministers and trustees at to-morrow’s meeting, 
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and witnessed and acknowledged by two Justices, so that in 
case my plan fora church-constitution should not succeed to- 
morrow at the public meeting to which the ministers, trustees 
and deacons are invited, I might have something at least by 
which our. reverend Fathers, if necessary, might legally de- 
mand and obtain the greater part of the moneys they collected 
for this place. I dread the coming day very much, for it is an 
exceedingly difficult and critical matter to introduce a Consti- 
tution or discipline, where there are two parties, and where 
strife is rooted, and the ministers are of different temperaments 
and spirit, and the American air is variable, and men are un- 
bridled, and the stratagems of the enemy of mankind are 
manifold. Parson Triebner found several objections to my 
plans in advance, which were not agreeable to him, for exam- 
ple ; Ist, “that I would not declare the Jerusalem’s church to 
be the parent and principal church, and the Zion’s church 
the collegiate.”— Answer: I found in the Narratives, that Je- 
rusalem and Zion churches were sisters from the beginning, 
but not mother and daughter—that Ebenezer village was yet 
too small to be a Rome or mother—still less dare I declare Je- 
rusalem church to be the principal one, or mother, because 
the ground and appurtenaces were yet under the jurisdiction 
of the Episcopal canons, &c. and would drag their collegiates 
with them, &c. 2d, “He thought the seven vestrymen last 
elected must be deposed, because they were his enemies,” &c. 
—Answer: It could not be done without anew disturbing and 
inflaming the congregation and splitting it into parties, and 
moreover, it was scarcely three months till Easter, when ac- 
cording to usage new vestrymen would have to be elected. 3d, 
“He thought it a case of conscience, that he should make the 
Church-rules, as the reverend Fathers had given him instruc- 
tions to that effect.” — Answer: We could compare our cre- 
dentials, and if his contained greater authority than mine, I 
would willingly withdraw and leave the honor to him alone— 
and if his credentials were older than mine, then he had had 
longer time and opportunity to introduce the rules, and I 
could the more suitably have remained at home. »When we 
confer thus with another, we both get a little red or pale, as 
if the coffee-pot at the fire was about to boil over. But if it 
be only lifted off a little it soon settles again. 4th, “He 
thought it dreadful that Mr. Rabenhorst should preside in ves- 
try meetings,” &c.— Answer: A vestry without a sensible, 
experienced and patient minister to preside over it, would be 
like a six-horse-coach without a ¢oachman on the box——mote- 
over, the honor and burden might rest upon him in time to 
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come, when he became the first or oldest minister, inasmuch 
as the rules must be observed likewise in future. 5th, “He 
thought [ should then declare that that minister should pre- 
side in the vestry who had served longest in office here, but 
I should not exclude the second minister entirely.” —Answer : 
That might be proper. That minister who had faithfully 
served longest in a congregation must necessarily be best ac- 
quainted with and experienced in its external and internal re- 
lations, and can preside more usefully in the vestry than a 
newcomer from Europe, although appointed first minister and 
the most learned and esteemed Doctor of Theology, because, 
at first, one would be a minor and inexperienced in American 
matters, and like a child. And if he thought that the second 
or younger minister should also be at the vestry meetings, 
then he could attend as Secretary and keep the protocol, to 
afford him an opportunity of learning wisdom and patience. 
6th, “He thought it dangerous that I had inserted, that in 
some places in Europe the vestry, consistory or church-colle- 
gium consisted of persons from the educational, military and 
industrial classes—it might be dangerous if persons in author- 
ity were elected and suffered in the vestry.”——- Answer: Du- 
ring the time of Rev. Pastor Boltzius, magistrates in the con- 
gregation were almost continually among the elders and dea- 
cons, for example, Esquires Flirl, Kieffer, Meyer, &c. and 
they are more beneficial than injurious. They are worthy of 
double honor, if their walk and conversation is correct, and 
they attend faithfully to their duty. 7th, “He thought it 
would be better if the two ministers were to officiate alter- 
nately in all the churches, viz. : Jerusalem’s, Zion’s, Betha- 
ny, and Goshen and Savannah ; everything would thus con- 
tinue in greater harmony.”—Answer: Yes, of a truth better, 
if ministers and colleagues were all of one heart and mind 
in Christ. But if, during the absence of one minister, the 
other slanders and contemns him and tells the congregation 
that he is unconverted, &c. : then the alternate services must 
be greatly injurious. ‘The wound is yet too new, and the 
skin growa over it is yet too thin, and until our reverend F'a- 
thers arrange it otherwise, it is best that each one have his ap- 
pointed labor nearest to his residence, and where he is most 
loved. Pastor Rabenhorst has from his dwelling 2 miles to 
Zion’s church, to Goshen 5 miles, to Savannah 20 miles, to 
Jerusalem’s church 5 miles, and to Bethany 10 miles. Pastor 
Triebner has only a few steps to Jerusalem’s church, to Betha- 
ny 5 miles, to Zion 3 miles, to Goshen 10 miles, and to Sa- 
vannah 25 miles, and to the present day is a dread and horror 
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to the congregations in Zion among the plantations, in Gosh- 
en and Savannah, on account of his imprudence, violence and 
world-known unfortunate strife. These wounds must first be 
radically healed by degrees, with ointment from above, and 
the one learn to esteem the other more highly than himself. 
Sth, “He thought it would injure him in his ministry, if he 
were called the younger, and another the older minister. The 
simple people would think that what the older performed was 
better than what the younger did.” &c. — Answer: No one 
can add a cubit to his stature. I dare not call old young, and 
young old. A father is older than his son, and the son young- 
er than his father. The members of the body of Jesus 
Christ serve each other according to the gift they have receiv- 
ed. 9th, “He said, such and such a one among the new ves- 
trymen is one of the most dangerous, &c. men, concerning 
whom pastor Boltzius is said to have complained and to have 
been afraid, already in his time.’”—Answer: The more need 
to seek to win such with wisdom, love, patience and meek- 
ness. When a servant wishes to catch, kill, pluck and roast 
pigeons or other birds for his master’s table, he does not throw 
clubs among them. Matth. 10: 16. 10th, “He said, that in 
the protocol of Nov. 22d, which L intended to send our rev- 
erend Fathers, two things were objectionable to him: @. where 
it is said: “From this it appears, that pastor Rabenhorst did 
not arbitrarily constitute hiniself the chief superintendent of 
the mill establishments, on the contrary, was authorized to do 
so.””—'This applied to him because he had charged this against 
him. That Rev. Lemke and the congregation had no power 
to confer this authority upon pastor Rabenhorst without con- 
sent of the reverend Fathers, and Rev. Senior Urlsperger had 
enjoined it upon him [Triebner} that he should superintend 
the mills.”—Answer: Pastor Lemke assigned, under his own 
hand, and in writing, the authority to pastor Rabenhorst, even 
as he received it from pastor Boltzius, and pastor Boltzius de- 
clared expressly in his Original Document, that he solemnly, 
in the name of God and of the reverend Fathers, assigned 
the chief superintendence to Mr. Lemke. What can be more 
plain and sure? If the authority belonged to you [Trieb- 
ner], then it was necessary that you should have been here du- 
ring the lifetime or at the death of Rev. Lemke, and be call- 
ed not Christopher Frederick Triebner, but Christian Raben- 
horst. 6. “In the protocol of Nov. 22d, ult., it is also writ- 
ten: Pastor Triebner promised to copy the instrument of wri- 
ting of the late pastor Boltzius, dated, May, 1756, concerning 
Vou. ILL. No. 12 75 
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the 1UU acres of land adjoining the saw-mill, or upon which 
perpaps the saw-mill shall be erected, and to place the Ori- 
ginal in the Archives of the trustees, and to give the copy to 
Miss Boltzius.” ‘It is true, 1 promised it in the meeting, but 
1 acted precipitately, and promised more than I ought.”—An- 
swer: I wrote in the protocol what actually occurred in the 
meeting—and what was done I cannot undo, and it must re- 
main true. This is the first confession which my worthy, con- 
scientious brother Triebner makes to me concerning his preci- 
pitancy, because said precipitancy might affect his private in- 
terest, and he might not obtain a part or the whole of the 
saw-mill from Miss Boltzius if he placed the document in 
his hands in the Archives of the trustees, and the congrega- 
tion should have prior right to buy the 100 acres connected 
with the saw mill ! 

Dec. 28th, Wednesday. In the morning, at ten o’clock, I 
went to the meeting at the former dwelling of the late Rev. 
Boltzius, having previously prayed for grace and help from 
God. The respective ministers, trustees, old and new vestry- 
men were assembled. After prayer; Ist, 1 read the protocol 
of Nov. 22d, ult., and asked the trustees whether all occurred 
just so and not otherwise? Answer, Yes. Pastor Triebner re- 
marked that he had acted hastily Nov. 22d, in promising to 
place the document of the late pastor Boltzius, concerning 
the 100 acres of land at the saw-mill, in the Archives of the 
trustees, and to give a copy to Miss Bolizius. He knew not 
whether Miss Boltzius would be satisfied therewith.—Answer : 
The document of the late Rev. Boltzius did not belong to his 
heirs, but to Ebenezer congregation, because in it was prom- 
ised to the congregation their prior right to the purchase of 
said LOO acres. 2d, I asked whether miuister and trustees 
would confirm with their signatures this protocol which I in- 
tended to send to the reverend directors! Answ er, Yes. And 
accordingly they subscribed it in the presence of two Justices of 
the Peace, who afterwards acknowledged it. 3d, I commenced 
the church-constitution. I prefaced it by saying that the Eb 
enezer congregation bad no external fence or hedge. Ps. 50: 
7—16. That all the materials fora hedge were prepared since 
1733, but were never erected and united, on the contrary, were 
scattered about in the printed narratives and pamphlets which 
I had read in connection and united together, and would now 
read. After [had read it slowly and distinctly, the Bethany 
people objected, that they were a strong portion of the Eben 
ezer congregation, and during the lifetime of pastors Boltzius 
and Lemke were supplied with divine worship in their church 
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but in later times they had been neglected. If they were 
to be ligitimate and not step-children of the Ebenezer congre- 
gation, then they ought to have public wor-hip as often in 
their church as those in Zion; they thought namely, that 
Zion and Bethany should each have every fourth Sunday. 
Those from Zion however, would not agree to this, and said, 
that Bethany must then divide the Sundays with the town. 
Those from the town were equally unwilling to concede this, 
and said, that Jerusalem’s church in Ebenezer was in the 
middle, was the principal one from the beginning, and had 
divine service every Sunday, and it must remain so, &c. I 
said, we must erect first the external fence and divide the 
fields afterwards, and arrange the cultivation of the farm as 
we best could. Finally they commenced and subscribed the 
prepared plan or constitution with their signatures ; namely, 
the two ministers, afterwards the trustees and deacons, &c., 
and adjourned in the afiernoon, at 3 o’clock. I ate at Mr. 
Waldhauer’s, and then Mr. Rabenhorst took me with him 
home again, wearied in body and mind. I learned that an 
acquaintance would travel to Charleston, the day after to-mor- 
row. As vessels are almost continually sailing from that place 
to London, I wrote in addition at night some extracts out of 
the protocol of Nov. 22d, ult. 

Dec. 29th, Thursday. Continued at the copy of what was 
subscribed and acknowledged yesterday in the meeting. Af- 
terwards wrote in addition a sheet from my Journal of what 
occurred Nov. 23d, in the meeting — dated both sheets Dec. 
29th, 1774, and addressed them “to the Rev. Frederick 
Ziegenhagen,” and pastor Rabenhorst sent the packet to Ks- 
quire Treutlen, at Ebenezer, who will take it to Charleston. 

Dec. 30th, Friday. Pastor Triebner called at our house on 
his way to Savannah. I requested him to bring a couple of 
bound blank-books with him, in which to insert the church- 
constitution, so that each minister might have a copy of the 
Original. Afterwards pastor Rabenhorst took me with him to 
the mill-establishment. The two mill-sets and the rice-stamp- 
er are both under the same roof, and in tolerable preservation. 
‘The saw-mill is separated from them, and stands idle at pres- 
ent. As parson ‘T'riebner hinted in the meeting of the 22d 
Nov., Miss Boltzius was resolved to present him the 100 acres 
of land, which her deceased father patented, on condition that 
the saw-mill should not be injured thereby, and, therefore, 
first executed an instrument of writing, under his hand and 
seal of May Ist, 1756, to the intent, that the congregation 
should have the prior right and privilege to purchase the said 
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100 acres. But if Miss Boltzius, who is weakly in body and 
mind, through selfish counsel, should present the 100 acres to 
any one by Deed of Gift, then the congregation cannot have 
the prior right to its purchase. What is given away is not 
sold, and consequently the saw-mill forms part of the gift in 
so far as it stands on the land to which the congregation is en- 
titled to the first right of purchase. “The children of this 
world are” &c. 

In April, (771, through Mr. Wertsch, parson T'riebner’s 
brother-in-law, and intimate friend, the so-called Principal 
and Parent Church in the village of Ebenezer, together with 
the parsonages and burial place, was unexpectedly and secret- 
ly brought under the jurisdiction of the High Church, and 
destined for two Episcopal ministers. Soon afterwards Mr. 
John Caspar Wertsch devised a legacy of £500 sterling, and 
bequeathed the interest thereof for two ministers, namely, a. 
for Mr. Triebner, 6. for one who should come hereafter, and 
for a schoolmaster, (I saw the document with my own eyes). 
After this the feeble Miss Boltzius hits upon the delectable 
plan of presenting to her kinsman T'riebner, the LOO acres 
with the saw-mill. As regards the grist-mills and 250 acres of 
Jand, it is understood, that as a matter of course, they will re- 
main with the parent or principal church in Ebenezer, or in 
the lapse of time must be divided by the heirs of the trustees. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Al Lady's Voyage round the World. A selected Translation from 
the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1852. 

We have read this book with deep interest. Madame Pfeiffer seems to pos- 

sess more than ordinary qualifications for profitable traveling. She visited 

Brazil and Chili; from Valparaiso she proceeded to Canton, where she saw 

a good deal more than Europeans are often allowed to see: thence she 

went by steamer to Singapore, visited Ceylon, made extensive journeys in 

India, traveled by land amid many hardships and dangers, to Mosul, Nine- 

veh, Persia, Asiatic and European Russia: thence to Constantinople and 

Athens, and at length returned to her home in Vienna; a marvellous achieve- 

ment for a lady, attended by none but hired guides and ge»ris. Her enter- 

prising spirit, guided by great shrewdness and sagacity, and supported by un 
common courage and firmness, led to the most successful gratification of her 
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been a protection and safe-guard, but te have often procured her a welcome 
and kind hospitality, where men would not have been allowed to enter. A 
close observer, she saw and heard much that will be new to her readers, and 
her reflections are generally acute and just. Her book, written in an easy and 
sprightly style, has been well translated, and we commend it to our readers, 
as full of valuable and interesting information, as well as of entertaining in- 
cident and adventure. 


Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Honorable Sir 
James Stephen, K. C. B., LL. D., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1852. 


Tus work contains the first series of lectures (in number twenty-four), de- 
livered by the distinguished author at the University of Cambridge. They 
commence with the decline and fall of the Roman-Gallic Province, and come 
down to Louis the feurteenth’s Absolute monarchy: in the concluding lec- 
ture the learned professor compares the growth of the French and the Eng- 
lish monarchies. In the use of his very copious materials,he has been ex- 
ceedingly discriminating, cautious and judicious: with clear insight, with 
large and liberal views, and in a truly Christian spirit, he approaches his 
great and important subject, and treats it with all the candor and fairness of 
a dispassionate and impartial historian. He sifts the evidence of native wit- 
nesses with keen sagacity and penetratibn, and thus affords us ample guaran- 
tees for the accuracy of his facts: his speculations are strikingly acute, com- 
prehensive and statesman-like ; his conclusions are full of practical wisdom ; 
and his entire bearing towards the jealous rival, often enemy, of his country, 
is throughout frank and generous. His work is probably the most accurate, 
just, comprehensive and trust-worthy, on the History of France, that we 
possess in the English language. 


A popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. By Austen Hen- 
ry Layard, Esq. D. C. L. Abridged by him from his larger 
Work. With numerous Woodcuts. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 18452. 


Layarp’s Excavations and discoveries at Nineveh form an epoch in modern 
history, and open up to our curious and delighted gaze a long, long vista into 
the history of hoar antiquity. The value of the results effected by his re- 
searches cannot yet be fully appreciated: the monuments cf ancient art, 
which he has transmitted to the British Museum, have a wonderful interest 
and momentous importance : his discoveries, which he is now, we believe, 
prosecuting anew, will doubtless, throw more and more light upon sacred and 
profane history ; and we trust, that he will receive such liberal aid, as will 
enable him to extend them far beyond aught that can now be conceived. To 
general readers, for whom his larger work may have been too costly, this 
abridgment, wed by himself without sacrificing any thing of essential 
moment, will be most welcome. The well-executed and spirited woodcuts 
furnish invaluable illustrations to a work, whose interest is beyond expre 
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Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Taylor. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1852. 
Tuts latest work of Isaac Taylor is worthy of its author. It is written, 
throughout, in his usual calm, philosophic tone. On whatever subject Tay- 
lor may write, he is sure to view it from a stand-point elevated far above the 
prejudices, partialities and selfish interests, which darken the minds and nar- 
row the hearts of partizan zealots, and polemical bigots. Taylor inquires 
and thinks for himself, but always, so far as he possesses it, in the light of 
divine truth. In the statement and investigation of facts and doctrines we 
have ever found him fair and candid, never seeking to garble or distort ; and 
in his speculations upon them he is animated by a due respect for the prin- 
ciples, consciences and rights of others, and guided by the catholic spirit of 
genuine Christian charity. We may not always be able to assent to his con- 
clusions ; yet we cannot but see, that they are those of an honest and right- 
minded thinker. For us the present work possesses a deep interest: like 
his other writings, it is highly suggestive, and fraught with acute and sound 
reflections on the present and the past, and with sagacious speculations con- 
cerning the future. The life, character and active career of Wesley and his 
coadjutors, are sketched with a vigorous and friendly hand: Methodism, in 
its birth and life, its works and achievements, its principles and its results, is 
justly appreciated, and its worth and beneficient influence acknowledged in 
no niggard strain. Taylor conceives the mission of the methodism of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield to be fulfilled, and considers the proximate future as de- 
manding and bringing with it a methodism of another sort. Whatever may 
be thought of his speculations on this point, they possess, in these greatly 
excited and distracted times, a deep practical interest. We commend the 
book to the cardid attention of serious and reflecting minds, as one most sig- 
nificant and noteworthy utterance of our age, in which great events are 
hastening to maturity. 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Fxited by Robert Cham- 
bers. In four vols. Vol. 1. N.Yor« : Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
Tue first voluwe of a new edition of Burns lies before us, and we greet it 
with heartfelt pleasure. In the former editions, although prepared by kind 
and affectionate hands, Burns’ biography is meagre and unsatisfactory, his 
poems are thrown promiscuously together, without any adequate reference to 
the times and circumstances in which they were produced, and his corres- 
pondence, however striking and interesting the separate letters are in them- 
selves, is so disconnected, so barren of the needful illustration, as to be of- 
ten painfully perplexing. These defects are here supplied as far as they ever 
will, probably ever can be. In the present edition the biography is not only 
reduced to a closer and more consistent continuity, but enriched with a large 
amount of additional facts and anecdotes, in ample detail : his compositions 
are “strung in strict chronological order upon the memoir,”’ and thus **made 
to render up the whole light which they are qualified to throw upon the his- 
tory of the life and mental progress of Burns.” Robert Chainbers, than 
whom no man could be better qualified for the work, has here performed a 
labor of love ; aud so well does he perform his task, that none of the already 
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existing memoirs of the life and writings of the Great Peasant, however well 
executed in some respects, can bear a comparison with this, in fulness of de 
tail, connectedness of narrative, richness of illustration, and thoroughly well- 
informed appreciation of the character and productions of the highly gifted, 
but unhappy peasant-bard of Scotland. 


The Corner-Stone. By Jacob Abbott. Very greatly improved and 
enlarged. With numerous Engravings. New Yorx: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 

Jacos Anpott’s “Young Christian Series” has been long known and great- 

ly esteemed, not only in this country, but in divers foreign lands. Of this 

Series we have received the second volume, in a new, much improved and 

enlarged edition. ‘The design, plan and execution of these works are truly 

excellent: truths and duties are clearly explained, and effectively illustrated ; 
instruction, argument and persuasion are happily blended; and, altogether, 
these books are strikingly adapted to win the young to the ways of piety 
and holiness. Without wishing to find fault any where, we would merely 
express our regret, that similar books, harmonzing with the doctrinal views 
and the practices of our own Church, are not written by one or the other of 
our learned pastors. We have now before our mind’s age several, who are 
admirably qualified for the task. Shall we not have Lutheran books for our 
children and youth, similar in design, and equal in execution, to the “Young 
Christian Series ?” We would fain hope. 


Thoughis on the Origin, Character and Interpretation of Scrip- 
tural Prophecy. In seven Discourses, delivered in the Chapel 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. With Notes. By Samuel H. Turner, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of Scripture in 
the Seminary, and of the Hebrew Language and Literature in 
Columbia College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 

Tuts little work vindicates to the prophecies of Scripture the divine origin 

which is claimed for them, against the idle objections and explanations of un- 

believers and rationalistic commentators : it exhibits, in full, its (prophecy’s) 
increasing development, whereby its certainty is more and more established : 
it sets forth and elucidates the various ways in which pruphecy has been 
communicated; and then it describes, discusses, and illustrates by sundry 
examples, the qualifications which the interpreter of prophecy must possess, 
in order that his expositions may be accordant with the divine mind, commu- 
nicating itself in the written word. The author’s distinguished reputati 

for profound scholarship, and especially for thorough Biblical learning, is 
well sustained by the present publication, which we cordially commend to 


our readers, as a most able and lucid treatise on a most important theme. 
Sixteen Months at the Gold-Diggings. By Daniel B. Woods. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. 
. + 


Tits isa plain, but interesting and instructive account of the life, hardshy 





disappointments and successes of California Gold-diggers, by the Rev. Da 
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ie] B. Woods, who was himself, for sixteen months, employed in the Gold 
mines, where he, at the same time, labored much and usefully in his sacred 
calling. A book of this kind on California, from a witness so competent and 
respectable, must prove very acceptable to all who are in quest of informa- 
tion respecting the gold regions, and, as it contains much excellent advice to 
those who think of going, as well as to those who are determined to go to 
that unsettled land, in search of wealth, we recommend it to the attentive 
perusal of all such, as a very useful and entertaining volume. 


Women of Christianity, Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Chari- 
ty. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “Woman in France,” “Natha- 
lie,” “Madeleine,” Sc. New York: D. Appleton & Compnay. 
200 Broadway. 1852. 

WE noticed, some time ago, Miss Aguilar’s excellent work on ““The Women 

of Israel,” with which we had no fault to find, except that it seemed to de- 

preciate Christianity ; not directly by harsh and illiberal judgments, but in- 
directly by an excessive and exclusive glorification of Judaism. Tv her ex- 
travagant claims in behalf of the religion of her fathers, no better reply could 
be made, than that which is contained in the simple and beautiful narratives 
of the work now before us. Beginning with the first Christian martyrs, and 
ending with Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Martin, it places before us, with much 
skill in delineation and coloring, a great, full and lifelike historic picture, 
crowded with Christian women from every rank in life; women of whom the 
world was not worthy, enduring contumely, tortures, and the most cruel death 
in their Master’s name, or engaging, either individually or in associated 


groups, in the kind offices and abundant charities of our holy religion. How 
} 


beautiful and glerious does the christian profession here appear in the life of 


faith, the patience and practice, to the triumphant death of its female con- 
fessors, from the earliest times to the present day: how does the doctrine of 
the cross manifest its power, In spite even ol the superincumbent errors and 
superstitions of Romanism: how does its selfdenying and neverfailing chari- 
ty shine forth in the selfconsecration to the service of Christ, and the good 
of suffering humanity, in the ceaseless activity of many who, even in our 
day, have filled the mouths of scorners with praise. Modern infidels would 
do well to inquire, whether their systems are likely ever to exhibit results, 
such as we see here presented as the fruits of Christianity alone. For the 
christian reader this beautiful volume possesses an absorbing interest, illus 
trating, as it does, by noble examples, the unspeakable excellence of sincere 
piety and fervent charity. 


A Dictionary of the German and Englich Languages; Abridged 

? Dict ft g g 9 
from the Author’s larger Work for the Use of Learners. By 
G. J. Adler, A. M., Professor of the German Language and Lite- 
rature in the University of the City of New York. In two Parts, 
. German and English. . English and German. New York: 
7 1 English. Il. Englist 1 N Y 
D. Appleten & Company. 200 Broadway. 1852. 


We have elsewhere spoken, in extenso, of the merits of Professor Adler’s lar 


rer German Dictionary, which, theugh not all that could be desired, is o1 
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the whole, as we think, the best among those which have been offered to the 
American public. The abridgment of the first part has been prepared by 
the auther himself with his wonted care and circumspection : “the second 
part is nothing more than a reprint of the English abridgment of Flugel.” 
To those who cannot afford to buy the larger work, we recomend the pres- 
ent publication as sufficient for ordinary purposes, and general reading; but 
our advice, even to beginners, if they design to prosecute the study of Ger- 
man to any really satisfactory extent, always is, to provide themselves at 
once, with a large dictionary. Ag abridgment, be it ever so accurate, can 
never be any thing more than a make-shift. The German and English part 
of this abridgment is by far the most copious and satisfactory work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. 


Harrer’s New Monthly Magazine continues to appear regularly with its 
usual amount of interesting matter. The numbers for Jan. and Feb. con- 
tain a well written memoir of Benjamin Franklin: the March number opens 
with the commencement of one of Abbott’s instructive Franconia Stories.— 
Of Mayhew’s «London Labor and Poor,”’ several new numbers are out. 


Recollections of a Literary Life ; or, Books, Places, and People. 
By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of “Our Village,” “Beliord 
Regis,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 82 
Cliff St. 1852. 

In this volume, just issued by the Harpers, we have been rather disappoint- 
ed, not because it is deficitnt in merit, but because its character and desigu 
are other than we had expected. Since the daysof boyhood, when first the 
beautiful sketches and scenes of “Our Village,” afforded us delight, Miss 
Mitiord has been a great favorite with us: we have always admired the pu- 
rity, the simple elegance, the quiet humor, and the graceful and truly femi- 
nine style of her writings ; and therefore, when first we saw the title of this 
volume, we hoped that it would present, in rich detail, the memoirs, or per- 
sonal recollection, of her own life. Of these, however, there is but little ; 
just enough to make us regret that ‘there is nota great deal more; and we 
have, instead, her recollections of literary people, men and women, British 
and American, who have been, or are, her contemporaries, with extracts, 
more or less copious, from their works. Some of her selections are so rare 
that she found difficulty in obtaining them, Her recollections are either per- 
sonal, local , or purely literary ; sprightly observations and criticisms are in- 
termingled : generous feeling and warm sympatby animate every page; and, 
although the book is not what we had hoped, it is a charming volume, full of 
the agreeable literary gossip of a highly accomplished woman. 


“1 Hand-Book of the English Language, for the use of Students 
of the Universities and Higher Class of Schools. By RG. 
Latham, M. D., F.R.S., Late Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University College, London. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. Broadway. 1852. 

In the first part of this work, the author examines, with thorough and care- 


{ul research, and discusses, in minute detail, the ‘ethnological relations of 
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the English language,” its sources and affinities. In the second we have 
more strictly the “History and Analysis of the English language,” 
cesses of formation and development. The third treats of “Sounds, Letters, 
Pronunciation and Spelling ;” the fourth of etymology ; the fifth of syntax : 
the sixth of prosody; and the seventh, of the «Dialects of the English lan- 


its pro- 


guage.” It is a very comprehensive and thoroughly searching treatise on 
our beautiful vernacular: it throws a flood of light upon its derivations, its 
strange anomalies and incongruities, its combinations and general principles ; 
it exposes and explodes current and long-cherished inaccuracies and errors, 
and builds up a great grammatical structure on a broad and deep-laid founda- 
tion. Itis a work of profound learning—of vast and laborious scholarship, 
and will not only be found a most useful class-book in Colleges and high- 
schools, but afford to men of Jetters a mass of linguistic lore, which is no 


where else presented so compactly and yet so copiously. 


Classical Series. Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. Ecloge 
Ex Q. Horatii Flacci Poematibus. Puttapectrnia: Blanchard 
& Lea. 1852. pp. 312. 

Or all the productions of antiquity, Horace is the most read, the best re- 

membered, and the most frequently quoted. His practical wisdom, vigorous 

hought, correct sentiment, his genuine truths, universally applicable to the 
occurrences of all times, his thorough acquaintance with human nature, and 
his keen insight into the human heart have secured for him the admiration of 
all ages. Few authors have enjoyed so wide a reputaion. His writings pos- 
sess, in an eminent degree, the power to interest all mankind ; a value for all 
men of all times. Of him it may be truly said, in his own language, he has 
erected a monument e@re perennius. We are glad lo see editions of this classic 
multiplied, and hail with delight any effort made to elucidate still further the 
text. Every attempt to bring the works of Horace within the reach of the 
public, and to introduce them more extensively to notice ought to be regard - 
ed with favor. The Clasical Series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, 
which has acquired a well-deserved reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
we have, on several occasions, commended to our readers. It is an admirable 
series, such as has been long wanted for the schools. The cheapness and 


convenient form of the volumes, and especially the character of the notes, 






which are brief, accurate and pertinent, make them precisely the kind of 
text-book, which should be placed in the hands of the young classical student. 
They seem to be better fitted for schools than any others, with which we are 
acquainted, and every successive volume confirms us in the opinion expres 
ed on those first published. The volume before us we have examined with 
some care, and it gives us pleasure to say, that the notes are judiciously pre- 
pared, in good taste and fully illustrate the text. The work we regard as a 
valuable acquisition to our Classical library 
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